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.. AUTHOR’S PREFATORY NOTE. 


The prowont monograph lias boon written with a view t« presenting in a wimple 
and eoneiwe manner to the general educational public the mowt si^nifi«*ant conrlu- 
•ions reached in the course of an extensive study of school tinaiyc, continued for 
several years and covering a number of States. 

Some of the data have been taken (p>m bulletins of the Bureau of Education ami 
some from < Yunus Bureau bullet ins. By far the largest number, however, have 
been taken from the following studies by the author and by graduate wtmlents work- 
ing under his dire<t ion: 

F. H. Swift: 

1. Public School Finance in Alabama. 

2/ Public School Finance in California. ; * 

3. •Public School Finance in vYlorado. * ~ 

4. Publje School Finance in Illinois. • • , 

5. Public School Finance in Massachusetts. 

.6. The Declining Importance of S.tate Funds as Sources of School Revenue. 
Richard A. Graves: * 

. 7. Publh: Sclnnd Finance in New York; . 

B. . Public School Finance in Vermont. 

E: W. Tiogs: 

9. Public School Finance in New Jersey. 

Edwin C. Culhert: 

10. A Study of State School Taxation anil Appropriations in State School Tax 

States. ' ' 

Frances Elhaheth Kelley: 

1 1/ A nistory of Public School Support in Minnesota. % 

It has seemed unwise, in view of the public for whom the present monograph i? 
designed, to burden the tbxt with footnotes. 

FletcIikk IIaki kr Swift. 

UbivKKsiTY ok Minnesota, 

MinnenpoUx, Nortinber S, liUl. .* 
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STATE POLICIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. 


A 

I. DECLININGf IMPORTANCE OF. STATE SCHOOL FUND.S. 

INCREASING SCHOOL COSTS. ' 

111 IK'JO tlic l!ni tod States extended $110,000,000 f.,r public schools: in 1018 the 
amount spent was $763,000,000, an increase of 445 per rent. If a longer period be 
purveyed, the increase is even more astounding. Thus comparing the year 1871 
with that of 1916, a lapse of 45 years, we discover, an increase for the United 
States as a whole of more than 800 per cent, while the increase in expenditure by 

• nr chief divisions ranges from an increase of 675 per cent hy the North Atlantic 
Division to an. increase o{ 3,950 per cent by the Western Division, The numbers 

• 4 millions of dollars expended for public sehfojs, in the years 1871 and 1916, by the 
United States us a whole, by the five, major divisions, and by the Stale in each 'of 
those divisions which in 1S7I ranked highest within its group, arc shown by the 
fi -Mowing table: 

Table 1. — MU I it) ns n/thUlurs tx pemled /or public schools, 1S71 awl 1916.' 


1 iroup* ami States. 


1. United State*, 
li. I 1 • HU 


North Atlajic. 
tf’cnBI). 


T‘ 


North < 

• South ‘Cent ml.,. 

South Atlantic 

Western 

III. Representative States: * 

New York (North Atlantic Division). 
Ohio (North OntraJ Division).. 


Kentucky (South Central Division). 
Maryland (South Atlantic Division) 
California £ Yostem Division) 


1*71 

1916. 

Percent 
.of in- 
crease.* 

69 

t *40 

827 

29 

205 

675 

28 

248 

785 

4 

63 

1,473 

3 

42 

1,300 

2 

* hi 

3,950 

9 

’ 68 

655 

C 

40 

566 

.1 

8 

700 

1 

4 

300 

1 

* 32 

3,100 


| Amounts taken from Report of Comruts. of ICduc.. 1917; vol. 2. 86 

1 Computed. > . 

* State** which in IK71 ranked highest within their respective divisions in school ox pentii turns. 

The* vast increases in school expenditure revealed hy Table 1 are the result of the 
interaction of many different factors— the rapid increase both in total and in school 
population, the lengthening of the legal school year, the extension and increasingly 
effective enforcement of compulsory education laws, the placing by the community 
up#n the school of a larger aud largfcr number of fupetions, resulting in the introduction 
of piany new typos of studies and activities. It is impossible to consider here these 
various .factors and the part they baVe played in increasing, school costs. We may, 
however, show what is perhaps the most influential of, all the above factors, namely,' 
thegrowthin average attcmlanr^ l n like manner, the increase in the annual avenge 
expenditure per child epitomizes the net result of the interaction of most, if not all, 
of the factors at work. Data bearing upon \he«e two factors are gathered together in 
’Dible 2, which shows by 10-year periods the increase' from 1870 to 1918 in (1) the: 
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.-iaxr. NHWIL rl'NDS ; DECUKISO ntVORTAXCt:. 3 

Jl is evident that Hu- ‘ 'ureas.' in school census will make inadequate in IfW) the 

^T'l < “ ,1 '"' a,i T a,l, ''l' ,aU ‘ 1,1 Moreover, hiuimHhe t'uitod States as a 

.tthnle We may say that educational stan.lanls are to-day Tar higher than in 1913 a 
factor which will increase still further ^te expenditure for schools. 

1 liat as a nation we are failing to provide thousands ariH thousands of prospective iur 
citi/ens with -the educational opportunities essential to individual and national-^ 
intelligence, morality, and welfare is only too -evident': I ron, almost everv State 

-erne reports of an ommous shortage of teachers. I. nil, lines. nn d equipment, and 
a. counts. ot trantic attempts to reduce in the name of ironomv sclnwl curricula to the • 
narrow arid stale of generations gone. Whatever one's indi vidual attitude toward the 
Situation. Whether lie believes it is essentially economic or regards it as resulting 
ala, ' k P" l>l " Professional idealism, the fact remains that adequate 

leachers. and a vital curriculum cat, he provided only as sutli.lent 

rev *' rules aro secured and t hen . I is. ri h„„ J in a manner toseci^ulis r onunensurate 
wuh expenditures. In other words, the educational crisis of which we hftr on every 
hand ,s in its ast analysis a financial crisis. In its presence we a re. confronted first by - 
th<- do|i!AD(l that W ho second by the <|ti orv how. 

Tile most natural answer to the query just stated is hy increasing local taxation. 

, a rursory study ot the history of school support i n the I'nitml States will show * 

that tins is the manner in which increases W sc 1 burdens have been cared for 

during t he last >0 years. Not only is this true, hut it has been a common k accepted 
principle .hat local taxation is not only the most just method of supporting schools 
Imt the.most wholesome in its effects. ICut after 30 years of s.^port In I, sal taxation 
we fin.! ourselves in an educational situation marked In economic and educational 
inequalities. On the one hand, we have wealthy communities levying school taxes 
ot |<-ss than 1 mill and aide from the proceeds to maintain schools of the highest stand- *” 
art. on the other hand, exceedingly pbor eotmimniiies levying taxi* of over 100 
mills, hut scarcely able to maintain schools of iniuintum standard. In view of these 
and many other facts which might be cited, it would seen, that the time has arrived 
* h, ; n r'T W u, “ 1 2 '' r,al ' 1, 10 asr< ' r,jiM "'het her or not a thoroughgoing modification 
perhaps, indeed, a complete reversal of traditional policies of s, tool- support’ 
may not he nm-e-ary. May not the solution of our lit, a, .r ial dillieulties lie in shifting 
He- luirdcii in such a manner as to makojhe major portion of its weight rest upon the 
Nate rather than upon the local communities? This, indeed, is the thesis which 
tliCjfrtlowtng pages will present. The presentation will he made under the following 

1 I he presell) division of the hurdeji of school support between the States and 

their constituent local unity. 

2 fh* division of this burden in the past and the divining relative importance 

°f Sjate funds ns sou fees c>f school revenue. 

" ot s - VH,em * 01 local support as seen in educational and financial 

inequalities, 

1. J>oetit notable efforts to secure larger Slate ^venues for school*. * 

'K Imperative need of vastly in^eased revenue. ' ^ % 

Sfuirces from which such revenue may be secured : *t 

(IV From already existing or {rom newly provided sources. 

(2) Fromlocal, State, or Federal funds. 

'• Exiting Federal sources. 

Existing State son fees. ^ i 

( Conclusions and recommendations. 




STATK SCHOOL FUNDS : DKCLJN^lNli IMfcOKTANYK. 

I 

Tahi.k r».—/Vr cent of nrhnot himlais homr h,j th< State— Coni i mini. 


\ 


VI. 


2d 

IS 

vx 

19 

21 . 

22 . 

•S! 

21 . 

10 

2 *>. 

2V 

•»- 

;s.’ 

29. 

30. 

51. 

52. 
32. 


29 prr cent — Coni imn*«l. 

. Florida 

.5 Vermont ' 

S CalifoVnia. . . 

Michigan 

Washington 

Arizona 

New Me\iro 

19 jier en.it ; 

T<*niM*ssiH* 

Wisrniisin 

Indiana. .— 

Sonlli Dakota 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Noi III Carolina 

» South Carolina. 

5 Idaho 


. 23. I 
22. S 
22. 3 
22- 0 
21.9 
21. 1 
20. 7 

.19.0 
IK. 0 
17. 2 
1«. G 
IV 1 
1 1- 5 

I’U? 
i;ri 
13. 1 


v*. 


\ I. 10-19 ja*r r*-hl— Coniimied. 

34. Montana 

•3.Y Missouri 

3(i. Conrnvlirut . : 

Air. 0-9 (kt rrnt: 

S7# IVniisv I vania. : 

35. New York 

39. West Virginia. . 

40. Nebraska 

' 41. Ohio 

42. Illiltois^ . . 

43. Colorado... 

#44. Now Hampshire... 

4V HImhIo Island 

4li. < )rc;jnn. 

47. Mas.vn‘hns#‘tts 

4S. Kauris 

19. Iowa 


. 12.9 

. 12 0 

. 10.2 

. 0.6 
. 9.5 
. * 9 . 2 
r 8.7 
' 8.2 

> *4 

5.7 
5.5 

3.7 

2.9 

2.2 


Taiw.k rent of *vM burtfm boriu Inj Shihs—Stnt' 


<'riwi|K. 


I 

L tl 
III 
l\ .. 
V . 
V| 
VII. 


More than (4>. 

i vi 

Mit-V.i. . 

:t»v.w.. 

; Af .N 

I la-la...... 

1 iMr... 


Total. 


Number 

«»l smtes 
ingroup. 


I 

1 

6 

4 

12 

12 

13 


« omparativo nuile: ' . * 

Highest. Ainliiin.n 

Approximate molinti. Tetmpy* 
Iz'WM, I«\V,» 


fU. 7 

- I'J.fl 

2.2 


\ :iri<His^vri(4'n< .... K. h...| linanoo have nmd.ihat tl.o Stat.- t<. fnrnl-h (f»m 

"|T V" l>»m Table « wo g.v th,.{ there an 

I' - !,ta,,s 111 ' l ' , ‘ ,,mon *“<* in..* than Jrf) ,.or com ..i thoir revenue " 

ST, V B0 “ ,W T . h 1 ,rtV * V, ; , “ ix- «l>pro,imutoly, throeiourthg of the 

— ^ COnS,<! : ,ra y l ,W . th “ n 0,MMhird ° f tlK,ir « cl,0 ° l «io»«.VH from State 

HMircp,. The per cent actually <l«riv«| from Stale fund* i« | tSB> an ,i thM derived 

from local no ia greater than appeam from the above table for two reagong: ,1) 

Iho money, -reported « State receipt* in floral bnlieting from which our data are 

iSfhJTi" ' ra ,U0,H!>8, "? tol,ly » ,roc,! K« l " ''"H'rtwl &>re»t reaervee - 

a.,d from Smith-UtiRhe grant*; Ci, l>ecao«e.- no, .revenue receipt*;" i. e. local moneys 
.lorivod from gale of whool honda. from temporary hang, and from sale bf achool prop- 
i*rty, are not included. 1 ™ 

i ■ . 

\ 

V r. JHMINISIIlAu STATK 8CPPORT. 

nr^mZoT!ir i Un r n T. Bign ! fiCant lh ° di8lril, ' ,,i ‘ m of *•» «*«•! burden at U>« 
preaent June may be a malter of greater aiwilicance in the trend of thia distribution 

Bh0UdC T“ K * ' ar ^ r ° r 1 B, ^ er l K, t , iuti of the total c*t from )Wr to . 
year? The anawer to this queation in the negative hoa already been auggeatod in n 



.©X|*ectcd u> be more stable. ami tendencies less varying 1 ha u in wmio of the newer 
State*. From these three State.* pas*.t«> a newer State. t'alifornia. noted for it.'* readi- 
ness to adopt now ami progressive educational police.'*, *A *pccial infrregt attache* 
to California, moreover, for the reason that it has been a pioneer in raisin*; school 
revenues by placing State taxes on cori>bmt Suits 21 ltd upon iriheritunces. After con- 
sidering the tendencies in these four States, attention wWI be turned to the United 
States as a whole. The tendencies in the four States just named are presented itt‘- 
tabular form hy Table* 7. s. t*. and in, which follow: ' 

TaM.i. 7. — ,Y« >t r*t> 



| Amount - - 

*:it«l of 

dollar* .I,., 






' " 

♦ 


l'.»l 2 j 

■ | 

VAs 



• 


* 1 


" *W| 

xrr romi> • 

* ;Mt 

n< 

**• — , 
.xt j ; 

u •*,» 1 

A'A 

.• 

ii,*in 

i, 

HI I 

t ,C.IC» j - 

. :tjt v; 

\ 

m 


•• Total! 


i 


6A. 4 Ml] 

1 IVI,M *2 t 


Ptwiitage analyse: 

ip|i piiiiiN . , 


1 

v. 7 ] 

■k,! 

. .ii ! 

S ,s.: 

*.». t 

.? Timd> i 


...# «... 







r/.. ** 

• | 1 

' K<, t 

> v.! 

Mecrllamsm' 

# 


a; % 1 

a.i. 

' j 7 

'a.: 


‘ *4 _ ■ • ’ . _ _ 

* IbU nib'll from an uii|Milili>th'<l *h;«ly Ity U. A. pu>lii!(li < .'liitktu in (In* mlhyo <»f Mii'MO *», 

X r nivt*r.'iiy of Miimrsitia : 

• In ilw N>w Y«trk Stuff oltirial r<*|f»rf >. income from pcrnianoni fund's i- iitritoM «*■ fhf Plato mips*- • 
priaMon; hi iho |ir«>mn omly rltf revolt,'* revived fri*iu iW** iu.* dotim-t m.uhvv ;( to 

. From Table 7 it is seen that the ‘per cent of the total annual school 4 revenue in New ^ 
York furnished by the State lias varied very ^lightly during the lust M years. There • 
is, moreover. no evidence of any general tendency toward a decline of the impbrruuee' 

- of the State as a source of revenue. The must .marked change appears in the |«*r 
cent of revenue derived from local taxutiou. In the year 11103 this source furnished 
about 70 per cent, but thrive years later it contributed over 8$ p»-r cent, and appears 
. to have continued to furnish approximately this projtortinn of the revenue in each 
of the sdccoeding years presented in the table, although falling off slightly in lots. 

Cool paring, however, the largo proportion of the tutpl revenue, only a little less than 
*one-founh, repormi in l!X>3 as derived from miscellaneous source* and the per cent 
derived in that year *frotn l« xral taxation, with corresponding data for. succeeding 
yean, it is seen that the per cent of increase furnished by local taxation is almost, - # . 
though nut exactly, equal to. the |K*r cent decn*ase reported as derived from miscel- 
laneous-, sources. It may well be, then, thpt the- marked increase in local taxation 
after 11*05 is more apjiareiit than real: for the increase in the per cent of total revenue 
assigned to this source jpiay be due to the fact that revenues reported in 1903 as de- 
rived from miscellaneous sources were iu succeeding year* included among* those 
reported as local taxatiotf. Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that the per 
cent rif the total revenue derived from State sources varies very alightly throughout 
tlie 11-year |M*riod under consideration, despite the fact that the annual expenditure 
( duritig thid p«'riml incroase<ITrom 48 to 82 millions of dollars. From this confident- ^ , 

& - tion of f • ' nthuioiea' fn the wealthiest States turn JoTulde 8 , w h ich preton ts £he ease j>f * *. - 

i&yne-ol the poorest States; Vermont, a State which in fart ranked forty-fifth in tho * 

’ 'year ftl8 intaxablc wealth, there being only four poorer States in the entire Union. . 
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Taulk K.-Sviir,,: ami ,»r r ail omifyxis uf Ur, mm! »:W tU',9 ami I9IN.< 


1 

* 

in 

-Mihi' <*t dollar *. 

va 

i !«W * lt*b 

1‘ct ivnf o( t.»ui 

rixviptv, • 

!’«♦ l*IJw 

_ , V 

i < r ) Of 
illfTs'XV 

! i*t 

Ftaio ' ** 

luta-lti vf'Ht It H/LX . 

Tun 

luxtjtitxs! < ami Miuiui lamis . . r 


:v*v 

J.twi 

12 

j2 

:va 

1, sWi 

f *»W 
1 «- 
1 

'2ii* 

J . * 

j -hi l 

U 1.0 

iMfrtT s.xmvi ’■ 



* IV 

/ w 

. ~ M 

-1.3 
t 'til 

'Ni.tl 
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Comparing tin- opening ut'nl closing yoar-i of the d-s-adc «i * Irool support In Ver- 
nmntMabulnied in Tables, no startling 'changes «w,li«»v W ,,. |„ |*| N mwtl toxt . 
no, i toniuhod 27j per cent more of the total school revenue in'iiMW, tt t,d the 
Mite funmhed 2.9 percent 1«*. Thu .tin-line, alight a/it is. i* significant. as it 
u«Iicm«h the tondoucy u, an cxmslutgly^mr State u, throw a heavier ami l,e a ci v r 
t-hate ot the school hurtle, i u,m h*al units already in hundreds if not thousand* of 
***" heavily taxed. We may note further ftiat, whereas in 19IS Vermont ranked 
I Aunty-seventh, H ranks below New York , thirteenth, with rospe. ! to annual current 
expenditure per pupil in average attendance. Vermont ranked «juh ami New York 
veali'h"' 1 ^ r,S|KH ' ,0 ' al f " r *l'h'»'l» on <>h Slot) of estimated taxable 

I roin this survey of ? tendencies in the richest ami in one of rite less wealthv States in 
the I m.m, turn to Massachusetts, a State vhidTTuts Kittg bd j„ the m.liev'of plaeimj 
an overwhelming portion of the State financial burdens it, am local units.' 

Tabi.k marhiuctu school ntriptx, 1905. 1915, urn! me.' 


Sourros. 

/ 

— — . 0 

' ' ‘1 

* 

IN rm;iu**ih lim<!> 

A |*|m»i»ri jt itm> 1 i .......IV.. [ ! ! [ . ” ” [ ] j ’ ’ 

Total {Stale 

\ 

.i 

... ' 1- 

1 wait- f ’ 

Tax 4 , 

I' 


ToiiilJofal / * J 

* ”*r“; --*• — 


IVr <vni of it venue. * 



HUM 5 

I VI V 16 

f *-i 

,K7 

,,r:j 

l.w. 

i 

|> 

0 76 
l.tHi 


; j v* 

t. :n 

JUi. f»7 
.1.35 j 

A ' 

iC 22 

1*7. Irt 
111 

• j 


5W.i!l 


j 

-r 



win st- , reduoes the permit (rom St alt- apj‘ ropJia lioas ' ^ an uiuiMoa. ot 

I foin Table 9 we see that in' Massachusetts at the egd, os ai the beginning, of the 
I -year S^'ftod under consideration the State bore an almost negligible share of tie ■ 
burden of fitianeing the schools. Throughout this period there was almostn-tctungo 
m the per cent of the revenue furnished by the local units. There was a slight decline 
; yw ‘ r 1918 <“ ot represented in TaWe !>), but this decline was onle thiriv-lwolmn- 
dredtlw of I per cent. Thwincrease in the proportion of the total revenue furnished 

thllm^^." ,w i° ^ the 19 iwItxUncludlog Otortet trfCol«ml>ta)m^lt^S^ 

tta tiaitsd sums. Rants compuUxlfrW da,, taken from l.u, oiBduo., IluL, itw,. No . 





felAIK SCHOOL funds: DECLINING IMPORTANCE. 9 

The constitutional amendment which provided for (ho Corporal ion lax specified 
that public schools wore to havo the first claim upon tho proceeds of this tax The 
l,r,t year in whi. li this tax became effective, It'll’, it produced approximately two 
ami one-half times as nuirh revenue as had boon produced l.v the school property 
tax and poll taxes in their most productive year, 1911. The total Slate school fund 
ami hujli school fund in 1913 amounted tub. I millions and in 1918 to 7 millions, whereas - 
tn.tlicscsanie years the proceeds front Stalccorporation taxes amounted to 10.8 millions 
; ; n ‘ l . " i:i miliious (I0IS). It is evident That the decline in State aid per child 
cmolhd- III Other words, tho decline in the relative importance of State-provided 
school tund.s was not due to the fact that the revenue produced l>v State corporation 
t ixcc was inadequate to provide a laiger share of the school costs. The explanation 
he- rather in the fact that California, although having more than sutlieient revenue, 
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SCHOOL FUH0S AID LAXD3. 

TOR DATA 8H TaBL* 1, 



ALL OTHER SOURCES. 
LOCAL Taxes, 



Me. 2— Percentage of total selujpl revenue derived from the various Wire**, lyjo-iyis! « 

,11 It merely to maintain her former < |U ota per child hut to increase the same, was un- 
convinced of. the necessity of doing so. She accepted and practiced a principle 
ae, opted and practiced nationally, namely, that increases in school costs should be 
Iiiianced more and more by the local units, and that the State should shoulder loss * 

■ ,e8S a Proportion of the financial burdens of public ec| illation i 

In 1920 CaUfonjia rttcognUcd the necessity oi a. changed policy and took what is - 
perhaps the most radical step yet taken by any State, in tho direction «rf 8tafo aid 1 

y * , C, !'^ tU A 0 “ t ; ame f‘ i|meflt (A?** see. fi) adopted Member 2, 1920, she 
provided that tho State shall grant $30 tArjuafly for every elementary or high-sehool 
Hiild >nf average daily attendance. ® 

Tim tendencies we-have discovered rt work w indiviciual.Statcs assume far gir®iter 
T ' hs & vw ^hat ^tliey chadtaetejEize the history of sefecoi. fLace 

.Figure 2 jfrj fable W .shofr iftcreg ft th^P^on . | 
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10 STATU POLICIES IX PUBLIC SCHOOL FIXAXCE.' 

; of the total public school receipts derives I from local sources, and the steady decline 
in the proportion furnished by the State during a period of 28 years, 1800 to 1918. 

Table 12. — Percentage analysis •>/ ptthlijr school receipts in UnPed Stnfr.*, !$!>()- 19 IS. 1 


Sources* 


A. iVnvntape 5naly>b of total roe 

vlpH. 

* 


1 v»*. 

. 1 *» j 

| I'NIV : PU0 

f»i:. 

‘ 101 Jf 

Stale j*ouroes * ! . 

Local sources . 

MlSiVtlillU'lNlS . . 

^•Si 

ii.i. 

— :t 
• !*>.♦ : 
Id. * j 

i 

10. Oi i IS. | 

j ‘ (*!». »il ‘ 72 . 1 | 

11.30 * !•. H.; 

in. 3 ;, 
77. -Vt 

4. 1 .*» 

■ 
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} All data tram report^ of l*. S. CommK'*ion«»r of I'.dumiou. ' 

* Includes same federal mane vs. . 

1 Includes $030, 057 of Smith-lfiythes moneys. " 

* Includes a neitliKlble|>errentupe from hn-.il funds. 

* This total is Dot identical with tin* tiRiirc Kt'en a-* Stul^* sotire<*> In part A of this tablr. The United 
Stales commissioner in this latent bulletin u-«’s a rtiifereut system of computation. so that cliaiuies w»-ro 
necessary in order to set data comparable It li earlier you**. The siwlu 't.JTercncc might tv the result 
of omission of small Fcderalcontrlkuiloos included conerully In State receipts. 

<• 1 

Table 12 reveal* a continuous decline in the percentage of the total burden of school 
support borne by. the State. Recalling that in New York and in Massachusetts the 
per cent of the total school revenue contributed by the Staty. although email, varied 
little throughout a considerable number of years, we are led to inquire whether the* 
importance of the State a* a .source of school revenue may not vary considerably 
with the section of the country studied. The answer to thiA* question is presented 
by Table 13, which shows the per cent of the total school revenue furnished by the 
State in the I'uited States as a whole and for each of the major divisions in the years 
1890. 1905, and 1915. It should be noted that the divisions are arranged in the order 
of the per cent contributed by the State in the your 1890. 


Taiu.e 13. — fhrrcns? in per cm! of fotal school rercipts furnished hj the State in Uie. 
. ('niletf States and in its Jiic Major divisions-. 
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•^.y' ^rorA' Table 13 we see that the least, decline in the importance of the State as a 
i source of school revenue Ties in the North Central Division, which in this respect 
y7: ranked pext to the lowest .of the five groups in 1890, and the greatest decline in the 
Len l i>ivision,. the division^ which in 1890 ranked highest. The only group 
' H * in which anV i^crea^fappears in the ypare. here presented; is the Western.,.. T# this 
• group tife-jmd 


STATE SCHOOL FUNDS I DECLINING IMPORTANCE. ' *11 

did in 1890. The rwwon for tin* is to he found in the fact that, of the 1 1 States included 
in the Western Division,; 'derived no revenue from permanent school funds in 1890 1 
whereas m 1905 each of those 7 derived a considerable percentage of its total school 
revenue from this source; moreover, of these 7 States 4 had been admitted recently 
Montana and Washington were admitted in 1889. Idaho and Wyoming in IS90. Utah 
in 18%. while Arizona and New Mexico were not admitted until J912 Table 14 
shows the per cent of total revenue derived from permanent common school fund' in 
the Western States in four selected years, and also the date of admission of these States. 

Iahi.K I b— /Vr rent of arhnot revenue dent ed font permment eomnton school funds in 
• 4 >l 1 ester n fhfision.' 
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TAnii.K 1 1| -/*/ r n Hi ,f tofttl xrhttfil rnri/tfs furnish,'! U,j th, Stale.' 
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Th" s^" . ,r,,m F ” ,< r“ 1 I.. ---y. < I.- ™>lv .mo of the* av.il 

milli-lln^lH^ lirst a|»|M»p|ioiH'il aiiMMiR ilit* Stales hi miK. 

II. EVILS RESULTING FROM LOCAL SUPPORT. 

The pr.vtSlitig chapter has shown conclusively that tlmm-'lnmt tho last lit, years the 
importance of t lie State as the hearer of school financial loudens has steadily declined 
esfito a certain decree of progress in matters of centralization, administration, and 
, n, l. and despite utterances of educational theorists and court decisions to the con- 

Mr ; • . " m |! h , ln ,ho l , niU!<l Sla,c * t<> he in fact local institutions, dominated 

•v the traditions and imliruw of district and town systems. These traditions have 
proton stronger than laws ami judicial findings. Our sch.sils have not only never 
ceasisl to he irom thcstand|Kiintof support Jncakinstiliitioiis, hut they have tended to 
hecisne uioreand more so with each decade of our national history. It is true that tho 

• tate directs the people nfseach community to maintain a school, hut having done this, 

it says in effect: Whether you maintain a good. a |Ms>r. or a thoroughly worthless 

scln.il is largely a qutwtton to he fhx-idefl hy you. •’ 

Ever since' Connecticut nearly mined her schools (ISOl-lKU)) by attempting to 
sup|H.rt them entirely Irom the procmls of her permanent school fund, local support 
1 : 1 s steadily named favor both in theory and in practice until it has become little less 
than a let.sh TOo suggestion that tho State levy a seltool |„x sufficient to pay for the. ^ 
major part of sch.s.1 cost* would to-day meet with- opposition in nearly every ' 

• tale in the Union Nevertheless, the faet remains that the hs-.il nails upon which 
he burden is now placed are so 111161)11111 in wealth, and consequently in- their ability 

to 'nance schools, that it is the height of absurdity to expect them to offer educational 
opportunities approaching any degree of equality. In the year 101 l-lo counties in 
1 olorado varied in wealth all the way from $22,000 to $I,SOO per school child. Jt j» * 
evident that these differences, so far ns financial ability is concerned, represent differ- 
ences in ability to provide school facilities. Even greater incq unties exist among 
the l.’cai units 1 . c school districts. «,» in Conejos County the valuation per child 
\arittci from $<>17 (di«trict 29) to $2l;,o00 (district 15). 

Similar conditions are to be found in varying.degretw in every State in tho Union 
^Wo must, however, be content with presenting the facts for three- States, Massachi.l 

Vtfo, New York, and Colorado. ' 

^ido l 7 ,«ho^how Widely the 63 counties combing Orlorado varied with res,*ct , 

«P thwr financial ahi ity to support schools, the aid they received from the State, and . 
the per cent of their total support derived from the State the county, and the distrirt. . ’ 

— 22- — 3 
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Tabi.f. 17 . — ( 'out portion a/ the financial ability and tchool burden* of certain tclecled 
mntitiex in ('riorum. I. 
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S7 
7;l 
7t* 
7tL 2 
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• f. S. Dll. of Kline., Bui., I9l7, No. 7. n. :t;, Table 17. 

llud., |*. 4H, Table 23. . 

1 ibid., pp. 3.V36, Table 14. 


* Data unavailable: m** 1 ibid., p. Hs. 

‘•Computed. 

. • Modianui valiiuiiott. us will be evident from rank. 

J Table 17. we see that Park County. whntemluatinti por school chilli isovor 

$22,000. receives more State aid per child titan Cheyenne, Pitkin, nr i primer County, 
each of which has a far lower valuation ami whose local tax. is higher. .Moreover] 
Park County, which is approximately four times as rich as Pitkin County, levies a 
county tax only eight* fifteenths as great, and whereas Park County receives from the 
State $3.01 per child, Pitkin receives only $3.38. Baca, the poorest of all counties, 
levies* the highest county tax; yet of the counties selected, lour. Alamosa, Pitkin, KI 
Riso, and Larimer, receive much larger quotas from the State per teacher employed. 

The inequalities resulting from Colorado s present system of school support are 
even more evident when we compare district with district than when we compare 
county with county. Table 18 shows the wide variation existing between certain 
districts in Conejos and Otero Counties. 

Table 18.— .1 minparutan of financial nhiUhj and dMUution of trhonl burden* in tno 
mantir* (fVW/Vw m\d Otero) of Colorado. /V / 
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L 1 Ibid., p. 42, Table 22. 

. V 4 Ibid.; p. 41, Table 21. . 
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nurol^s bywhich the districts are named exceed -fhe number of districts reported, e. 

.jtounty only 22 dlsplctr are reported, but the sixth in rank is district 29. ’ .. 




*•» in 


I !fc™! Li 1 ? ‘TripaUto,-. as ta^irkl^t from rank. , ^ ■ 

• The median lies between the two district* 22 and 9. 

• A hypothetical district, included to Indicate median .valuation. 




EVILS FROM LOCAL SUPPORT. ' 1§ 

Fmm Table IS it is evident that in Conejos Countv. district No. 2!) whose val- 
u .-ic. per -child is just half that of district No. 28. taxes itself nearly seven times as 
nuioh. receives r, per cent less State aid. and 12 per cent, less county aid. and furnisiies 
from dwnet revenues IT per cent more. District 15. whose valuation per child is 
more than four times that of district 18. receives from the State $27 more per teacher 
employed and SO.Tti more per child in attendance. District |r, levies a tax of 2 02 
nulls, whereas district 15 levies a tax of only 0.68 mills, vet the latter district’s val, 
nation is so much greater that she derives 6 percent more of her total school moneys 
from district revenue than does district 16. Similar conditions exist in Otero County 
as will he readily seen l.v comparing district 2!t with 2:1. or 21 with <1. or 20 with It! 
Flagrant inequalities in educational opportunity are inevitable in a State where the 
schools depend for their support upon units so unequal in wealth and where the 
method' of apportioning State aid is such us to exclude any recognition „f t l 1(vi0 ; n . 
e puiltties. This expectation is amply borne out by the facts presented in Table 19 
"P"" u recent study covering a period of eight years, is much moro 
st gtt ;! icant than a table presenting conditions in a single year. 

Taiilu l!t. — C'hihIij inniualitin of ftlurnlioml op'iorJuiiilji.ik Colorado. 
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Item III —Teachers ’salaries. 


Item IV— K\|»<'riilit!:rf pr*r child. 
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2 'iJ; Tnhio 9 Ufa un<l VUIuKe * h0 °k ,,f Colorado, p. l 4, Table ; 

! £! [\\\ V/fT. 001 * * j VP * an oight-yoar average, P.Ms-ion 

Table 19 shows us that dluriog the eight years from 1906 to lljlj3 the proportion of 
thildren not enrolled in school varied all the way from 7 to II per cent, the school year 
rom .18 (o 167 days, teachers' average monthly salary from *39 to *81, and the expend- 
iture per child from *21 to *77. In a large ntimher of States the school til equalise* 
are far wowethan in Colorado A complete statement, would necessitate an SnteSSiV* 
survey ^f each Of the 49 mjtia conBUtHttn|p4|e We will cbu&ne further cowid- 

y toc £**"* phaw ”' of situation^ MamunhusutW and Nphr Y«k. ‘ 
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The local units in Massachusetts are cities anil towns. For purposes of school admin- 
istration am! support, these units are divided into four classic as follows: , 

Class 1, including :1H cities; 

. Class II, including 75 towns, population 5,000 or over; 

*Class III, 110 towns, population less than 5,000 which maintain a high school; 

Class I V, 125 towns, population lcss.tban 5,000 which do not maintain a high school. 
Ib J918 the average length of the school year in MaRsachusctts vuri«»d from lot days 
(9 months ami 2 weekly in. Brockton to 144 days (7 months and 2 days! in Peru. The 
average length nf the school year for the 38 cities included ’in (»roup' I was 170 days. 
Within this group the year varied from 194 days in’ Brockton to 158 days in Somerville. 
In other word's, a child living in Somerville would have been excluded from wheel 
* over 7 weeks (:W» days) during which a child in Brockton would have been able to go 
to, school. Table 20 presents a t-oni prison of the length of the soIkmiI year of Brockum 

with that*ei the six cities in Oass I which maintain tin* shortest school \vai. 

/ , " 

Tabi.i: 20 .-hnytwlilas in Inajth of Mhool yair in .Uostarhu.icUs, luts, 1 
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In Table 21 a comparison is presented of a group of New York rural one-teacber 
achoolt districts all located in the same town. The advantage of such a comparison is 
that the conditions are probably as approximately equal as could be found wln-n 
viewed front the standpoint of the burdens of maintenance and of the educational 
standards which might to'be mot. 

Table 21.— CWipmiVon of .fimuo ial ability t \ tjjhrt and Stair aid of turn unr-tatchrr 
rural & fatal districts. in 'ton n nf Audio rr, X. >V 
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, 03,718 

■ ;fl0517 

38. 04 

495; 51 

4? 125 

22 

^ 21 1 

- 92,640 

.00328 

19.41 

42R! 11 

135 

11 

2,630 

28,820 

00867 

: 41.(0 

451.37 

185 

17 

1,787 1 

30,385 

' .00087 

28 39 

,482 65 

185 

27 

1,750 

47,245 

0061 M i 

• . 15. KK 

428. M 

160 

21 

1,476 | 

31,(0) 

.00750 

20. S« 

‘ 438: 7V 

185 


State 

aid 

per- 

child 

en- 

rolled.* 


SO: til 
0.01 
6 13 
16. Ml 
10.03 
5.55 
t>.80 


assessed valuation, not as accurate iwuilaiiurp of ability m true valuation,' ' 

I. e .Ux rato and'oxpcndnuro.^ . 4- 4 - . 4 '-' >, ,vL - ' i ' . * 

■/S*# * 2 ! * 8 taken from anjunj^tiiLshed study by Ricliard'A, graves, graduate; student in education, 
Unjy. of llinn., based upon N, Y. Educ. Dept. Rep., 1017 , vel. 2 , pp. 681 -& 4 . 

4 Computed. " 
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Tlio ilKncbin Table 21 arc arranged in order of their assessed valuation per child 
enrolled. It is evident that in the case of oue-teach.sr districts, the maximum en- 
rollment of which does not ex coo, 1 27, the, cost of maintenance need vary but little 
smec the important items of expense, sufh as teAcher's salary, fuel, and insurance’ 
are identical. This inference finds support in the data presented, where the total 
expenditure varies only from $128 fo JIM, a difference of less than $70. In total 
sussed valuation these seven districts vary from $92,000 (district No. ti) to $28 000 
tdisinct No. a). District No. 2, which ranks next to lowest in wealth, rank^ext to 
lii-he-t in total expenditure, and levies the heaviest school taxaif all. The wealthiest 
district, No. ti, levies the lowest tax and spends the least niflnev on its schools. This 
c.m not lie excused on the ground that its school is small. I'or'in point of fact No 3 
.s the only <1, strict which has a larger enrollmeut. It is unneemury to carry further 
(lie consideration of tlio inequalities and injustices produced and perpetuated 
^"-ooglioiit the States in the l nion by the existing systems of local support. Reeoe- 
. owing the sit nation as universal and varying only as to the degrees and forms in which 
it appears, w e are forced to ask how these ine<iualities shall Ire remedied. 

Nate tud is commonly givdn either for fostering certain specilied educational proj- 
ects, ,, r is apportioned u,io.i some general basis suet, ns sclmol census with a view of 
q-rnid 1 ",- general relief. In the latter case there is often no regard for the comparative 
ability or effort of flic units receiving the quota. Nevertheless, the principle that 
,r H? Ntat0 *■' 1,10 P™ l^ r authority to even out educational inefpialities lias lonir liecn 
recognized by many of the Stales in their systems of State aid. Some few Nates * 
notably ( alilorma and < dorado, have definitely taken this position. 

In i 1913 t'olnrado created a minimum wage for teachers' fund fSession laws pm 
tli. I -«.) to be apportioned among districts unablo to provide from all other available 
wurcea-a sum sufheicnt to pay each teacher at least $"0 per month for six months 
alifornia, by a constitutional amendment. No. Hi, adopied in Novein l«er pc>0 
provided that the State, must furnish $30 for each elementary and each higb’-setfool 
^i,nl in average daily attendance, thus practically tloubliug the former quotes of $15 
?" m!"’ 1 ! p, ' r r ’ ui> ' - , •'•'uisuina, by a recent constitutional amendment, has added 
1 mill to her rate of bteto school tax,|y which it is estimated the proceeds will lm 
.ncre.,s,K| by approx.mu.ely $1,. 11X1,000. Texas, during *1,0 list yearn, 1919 and 
. R*p«ahHt her former maximum of $L50 of Stale apportionment, and has 

1 1 5! U !’i oUnt to * *1 •>(), and passed a rural-aid law doubling the former appro- 
srituiun of $2,000,000. To this group of California, loitisian,, and Texi mi^ £ ' 

liidcu tlio fltf iiifHi nf tuivorof /it Idir ...l,:.d. •.» .i ... ^ 


. * i , . ;■ : • ana icxas mj^Jrt b© 

add, d the names of several other .States which either liavo provided, or at the present 
lime are attempting to provide, appreciably larger State revenues for evening out 
"'qualities. These attempts are duo Hi some instances to a recognition of the prin- 
c.plojust cited, in others merely tea realisation of the need of vastly increased school 
revenue*. hen such a real t /Alton has been reached, .the question at once follows 
w'mh of the contributing units shall ho called upon to provide the increase, the focal 
11,11 fr the State, or the federal < jovernment? Before attempting to answer this 
th<^ present tTmc WeH,to C0U!,i ' ,cr fmm " hat Purees our school moneys are drawn at 


• III. SCHOOL, REVENUES AND NATIONAL AID; 

to=day from- the Jktdoral 

uovemmeqt, from the State, -and from one or more classes of locaj touts, such as 
(r.wfo' t0Wn ? h ‘ ps ’ and t0 7“- Rothes® must bo addedin gome -States the bounty 
or, as m Ummm, the parish. I« *be fonovriw paragraphs funds will |> e classified 
uccorthiiig to the uwt which provides anij distributes them, eyon though they are 
nosed towler tfco authority of sotae higher unit Thus a school tax required by law 

nrn .iT 4 ? **“ f » Sttvte tax, provided tlto proceeds 

5? Stote ‘ re “ ur y redistributed in accordance with policies deter 

niinod qy thq State and udgm soft© p^rmra! Kituna tvht/vh rlreituMwic-fo 41 — la rv 




whicb ot^nc W ^ 

tli» 6-jpll tax lb Montana, required by State law to be 


-v “f'vu 

me other hand , a tax «uch a* 

d 


i 

I 
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levied by every ft unity but the proceed* of which arc distributed by autl within the 
county from which derived, will bo regarded as a county tax, and ;i* *uth doc* not 
lie within the scope' of the present *1 inly. Tlie major portion of Sta u • |>vrm.iueitt school 
funds kaa been derived from land* and money* granted by the Federal Government., 
Nevertheless, such Junds am properly classed a* State, since the title and control of 
the same re*ta \Hth the individual State*. It is not pulhciem to classify fund* tnendy 
on the basin of the unit* providing them, for we wish to ttuow whether the funds am 
derived primarily from taxes, from endowments, or from other sources. Table* 22, 
2X, and 24 show the/different ela**<»s of funds from which Alabama, Colorado, and 
New York derive their revenue for school*. 

Tablr 22. — Sourer* of AVtr York *chi>ol rrvniu/s in MU'*. 


Classes of sources. 

^Fed^ril. 

State. , ~ , 

| County. 

1 

\ Town.. 

p - 

district. 

I. Permanent funds 


(‘iiitoi St.de> <U*“ 


1 Permanent 
town ••cros- 
p e 1 and 
j s o^h o o J 
| funds.” 


and lands. 

II. School tax 

• 

posit fund; 1 
common school j 
fund; literature ! 
fund. i 

V 

* Bank tax , 

T 

district tax. 

III. Appropriation* 

IV. Bonds 

Smith- II ughes 

“Support of com- 
mon schools. ’* 
u support of 
academic* and 
academic 
aiepart metn.s,” 
attend ance of 
academic pupils*. 
l»oks., ri'pro'lue. 
tioiVsof works of 
urt. aiul uppura 
tus:toaehcrtr»uv 
liigdfpartmctu*. 
teacher* of physi- 
cal training 1 


grant for voca* 
tiuual education. 

| 

' 

ItoiuL. 

Pirns, tuition 

V. Miscelliineo us 



fines, tuition 
fees, etc. 


■ r , •! 

fee*. gifts. 


1 Although regarded as a State fund and s<» classed in all State*, this fund strictly spetking fwlongs to 
tho Federal dovenmieint-' 

TAnt.R 2'1.~ Nour<r« of Alabama school rermru-, !**!>'. 


Classes of sources’* j 


Federal. 


I. Permanent lands 
and funds. 


If. Tax. 


^ III. Appropriations 


"iV. Private funds 1 . 


V. Miscellaneous.. 


S mi tli- Hughes... 


Ktute. 


I*th necl ion fund, 
scltool indemnity 
land fund; vutueli-ss 
sixteenth section 
fund:.!' rated Stiles 
surplus revenue 
fund* J. Wallace 
fund (Fawrence 
County). 

3-null property tax..,. 


tJenerd, Slid .*< 00 ; 
county tax bonuses, 
»l, 00 i)-$j ,000 tier 
county; rural build* 
lug, l^.(SK) per cwuii- 
ly; ouun^y high 
' school, $.3,000 wa 
school .lihrariwyilit 


per county to mutda 
KmlVh-liughesgrunt, 
General Education 


General 
Board; Anna T. 
Jeanes; John F. 
Slater; pbelps- 
Stokes; Rosen w aid. 
Escheats; teachers' 
examination fees. 


County. 


district 


1-d mill tax; poll ) Not reported see* 
tax; dog tax. j arateiy, »» din 
trims ii^ 1$ 


J 


Counties. 

City. 


Students’ fees; 
pMrons’ supple- 
ments. 


SC HOOL RKVBNtTBS AND NATIONAL AW. 
Tablf, 24 . — Sources of Colorado school rerruuts, 1919. 
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t 1 iw\, of soarxv>. 

| tewler.il. 

NUUv Counlv, 

t District. 

I‘w«u:mnh fuikts 

| NaUunnl (orrcl 

I* u Mic NchtH.*! fund 

•* 

Aji^rtpruiions,.^. 

1* reserve fund. 
Smith - 11 uk he s 

f 10,0*1 timiUilUv I f iiU- i . 


I 

1 Rnnu, 

1 

Hujrhrx work: appro- 
prhiimu u» ntateh j 
Smtili - II u r lie j* 


I i i‘ Hut furfrt- j 

lursx, 

Uonls. ,..V 

| 

i f ire Him* 

peons.* 

Mining. Suto n-jmrt Kof 21 Ui«V-e*nf 

Truancy flnos; 

District UOuis. 

S.-!i ..,1 tiv'. ! 

• sClhnil.l 


f 

ChMmiy school 

u C\\: 4-imlI high 

, l i\; S|>4*- 

| cnMmmluv. 

1 

SjwitU school u«; 
Kuiti tax; high. 

hclHHiJ tax; 
teachers’ retire- 
. tiiMit fuiHi tax. 

It.! .!iu r ^w"*''“ n, ’ ys ( ' ,rfmiin * »" • furnishing srt»*t building. („r perrh.s.„ c m,un«k.er ter funding 


No pen-cnt agv analysis of the receipts of (ho (hroo Stales presented in Tables •*'» to 
-‘1 h mvtwairy to convince us that fines, gifts, ami tuition fees arc re latives- uni.npor- 

T'T? ° f 8 ' 1001 r, . V, ni "‘ NV ' r York an<1 ( '"l™ndo arc alike in that thov l«.th 
' , ti ‘\ 4r K' , ?( proportion of thoir looal rovontn-s from district taxes and bonds. In 

; ' I 1 t,lv 0,,u r ^ ud * ,lu> proceeds qf district tax.* are not reported separately 

a fact m itself suggestive of thoir minor importanoo. ami a fact which is further 
bonic out hy Table 5 Which indicated that approx ini at cl v fit per rent of School 
revenue is derived from the .State, In both f'olora.lo and' Alabama the county ia ' 
tit, bred for purposes of school taxation. Hank taxes are the only county source In 
New A ork Mate. The Smith-Hughes fund in New York and the Federal forest - 
reserve in Ulorado are typical Federal sources. In each of these three States State 
tources include, permanent funds and appropriations. Alabama is the only- one of 
the Uroe which levies a State school tax The surplus revenue fund in Alahania 
and the sixteenth section fund are loth of Federal origin, hut they are commonly • 
regarded not only in Alabama, but in all Static piwsysksiny them. as State fuyds as the 
l edoral Government exercises no control over their investment or use The title 
to the sixteenth section fund is vested in the State, the surplus revenue fund belongs 
to the I- cderal Government. being merely a loan t<> the States. The Federal forest 
res<.rve and the Smith- II ughes are two important Federal f?ourc<* of school revenue 
■ 1 Mi 'US to the Federal Government. From this survey of tvpieal cxistm* 

sourrw. ol schooj revenue, in individual St au* t we may return to the questioh which 
class of sources, local. State, or Federal, ought to furnish the Ian** additional re’vemtea 
which our pri»sent educational cruris demands. 

We may discredit.thc wisdom pf attempting to solve our profile!* by placing addi- 
tionaJ and vastly heavier burdens upon local school units hy n-calling what has l>een 
Watch in various preceding paragraphs regarding the disastrous nsraila of this policy 
and tiie inevitable ill Pcsults of carrying'it still further. Thwe remain for us then 
only two po«ihSe fnriupo of oourroo, State and National. 

. ‘ */-V • -^V ; .v y...- .A./../.'.,',; 

. NATIONAL All), 

A previous paragraph has noted that every Stale in tho Union now roceivce aid ** 
from the Federal StpiO*- flushes fund. Attention has been called also to certain other 
federal fund®. From the standpoint of Federal aid, California ia of fiiore than usual 
interest, 0 wm% to the fact that it derives school revenue from no leas than tfour Fedeiml 
funds, as will he aeon from ^Vblo 25. . > . I 
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k 

Taui.k *X -Fr'hntt mo'tuy* paui to California for public ttrlumhS 


FwlwjJi (unit. 1 A inuiiiit . j t‘nit«nwtvitij;. How uvpcmlH, ' 


Hvi'inTiMil A(Hol 1o prinrlpnl of prri^'i'nol si-lino) 

„ . , film!. 

Smith- lluchos ; lii.r.M .. ..,ln Viw**linn:il nlmwliim. 

\ . S. iv^-no • .%4, l!*i j Conn l lew in '"Thom-' I ‘ .>..*ui\ 

rt , , , . * scinml 

»|»rciai „|if To|>r, t tH.n , t : ) ■ Pltliirl*. For tuition of lmlioii HiiMrrn. . 

Total*... f 7\t, 7m» 

* l*ata1.»k<-it fri.m m impnt lM.oU f t»ntv l<v t];V untlo<r, lut.msvt„<l h himiuo in t'alifnnm. I'ttaW 

Hie year IW7 K . 

* S'ot n a |«ortfN^. / c 

* Ngl lir’linlifv 1' r liiilian d.i!«!nii. 


t KOKH A I. I.ANI) (i It A NTS. r . 


On May 20, 1785, ('ongroKs aditptyd i I jb famous ordinance providing for the manner 
oC surveying ami sHlim: <iownmi«*iii luml. This ordinance reserved tin section 
hmnltcjed lii in every congniwonal township lor tin* support of schools' * It was 
this ordinance which ostahlixlied' a precedent that marks the licci fining of a policy 
which still I'ontimii*, am) which resulnd in providing gcncreii* endow iocum of* 
Federal land* for common schools in every one of the 30 Stan s carved out of the 
Federal domain'. The IS remaining States and the District of tolnmbiu coinaii:«d 
no Federal. lands and conso«|Hr.iifly received no township school grants. 

Some Federal lands granted to the States have l>oen given specifically for public 
schools; ot liens, sueh as swamp lands, salt lauds, and internal improvement lands, 
although not given spiH'ilically for schools, wort' gran led under terms whieli made it* 
pondlde to devote them to permanent .8 1 at <) school funds, and many a Slate haw done 
so. IC very public land State admitted' prior U> tali forma, 1S50, received in in the 
National tidvermiicnt for.thc support of public schools section 18. t'aliforma and 
every »ul»ai*<|tieiuly admitted Stale, exropt Uiali, Arizona, and .New Mexico, re- 
ceived .sections Hi and 38. These three last-named States reread sections 2 and 42-, 
as well aa Hi ami 38. Hi a«ldif ion i<» township school lands aggregating approximately 
<34,000,800 acres, t 'engross has granted to public land Staten under separate ucUs f>0n,000 
acres each of ptildie domain to be used fur purposes of infernal improvement, salt 
Tantla aggregating over a half million of acre*, and swamp Jands aggregating over 
84 ,000, 0(H) acres. 

FEDERAL MONEY DRAXTS. 


The most important grants of money made by the Voderal Government to. the 
States which hipro been uepd for the support of public schools include: l.H Tiro United 
States surplus revenue loan id 1 8.H7 ; (2) per centum grants; (3) moneys given in lieu 
of school lands, as in the case of Indian Territory, which received $5,000,000 when 
admitted into the Union as a part of Oklahoma; (4) income from Federal forest reserva- 


tions; (5) Smith- Hughes subventions for vocational^education. 

Fer centum grants or funds have their origin in the policy adopted by Congra* us 
early as the admission of Ohio in 1802, of granting to public land States a certain per 
'cent of : the proceeds of the sales of lands belonging to the Unit&l States, sold after ttye 
• Stile's admmnoh into the U nioti. The proportion granted has varied all "the way from 
15 per cent. California, Iowa, Kansas, | Montana, Nebraska/Nevada, North 
^Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming by their con; 
^ 1 attentions have, devoted their per centum funds to theiStote’s public school emiow- 
^mentfupd. 

Adnjl837J3pngress distributed among the, 26 fttetetr then. conetituting the Umoii the 
ft£called surplus re venu edoanf u nd li j&U nitod StiSw deposittuhcl ! 
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L sistcd of 28 millions of dollars whic h hud accumulated as a surplus' in die National 

I treasury, Although tho amounjs distributed to the State** were tridmieally t«m* 

was attuned t^hatthp Federal Government would never resell thorn. Only I Staten, 

• Mic higan, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia, appropriated m. pnni.in of this 

grant to education. Alabama, IMawnro, Imiisiana. Missouri, and New York set 
apart, all of their respective quotas as separate hdhctol funds, or united them with 
permanent school endowment* already existing. flTe reinainine 17 Stated devoted a 
I port ion of thojr quotas to public schools. 

( 'hapler 102 of the act of ( < ingress, May 23. I'JtlS, provide* that thereafter 2» |ht cent 
of all the money* received from each FcderaWnrosi reserve during any lineal wear shall 
he paid to the State or Territory in which said reserve is MjuaT.d. to he expended an 
tlic State or ' r ?rritorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of public schools and 
public roads of the county or counties in which flic forest reserve is sitnand. Twenty- 
seven States contain Federal forest rwer vat ions, t he aggregate am. of whic h in 1920 
aHiountc>d to over 135,900.000 ac res. 1 It will lie seen that the forest nvervo fund in 
nol granted for tho States hut for the counties within the State in which such reserva- 
tions urn situated. It rests with the State to determine what |*.rtion of the proceed* 
shall ho devoted to schools. Colorado may Im taken as an example. This State con- 
, tains 0 counties, 42 of whicli contain ppriions of tho national forty! reserve. Hy an 
act pu.'ted in 1900 Colorado provided that the Federal fon*st roserve money* shall lie 
apportioned semiannually among the coiiiuies containing Federal nervations in 
phquirticin to tho art*a of the forest reserve eoiitaimd in eac h. **Not less ihan . r » j»er 
c^Mit of tlm said proceeds shall he expended for either roads or public sc hool fund in 
the discretion of tho c'punfy commission.'* \ 

In addition ls> the grants of money already inciuioiitd several other* of minor 
i importance have bc*er» provided, e. g., proceeds of tines for trespassing upon Fes I era) 

Jands, moneys paid as reimbursements to the Slates 'for war c laims and war taxtw. 
None of the money grants thus Cap described is available toall Staleys; nor ch»es any one 
sd them represent an attempt of a- vital sort to further a detinue educ ational project. 
The passage on February 23, 1917, of tho Smith Hughes vocational education law 
marked the entrance upon an entirely new Federal school financial policy. Here we 
luve the attempt to provide liberal annual Federal grants for. fostering a definite 
. project , vocational educ ation. Moneys are provided for maintaining not only trade 
and industrial studies in tKo public schools, hut for providing training for teachers 
I of these subjects. The Smith-Hughoi grant is significant not only for these reasons, 

i Ion because through the machinery it established and through the conditions it 

j attached to tho receiving of tho quotas disbursed, it was able to direc t if not to dictate • 

! policies, equipment, methods, and teaching qualifications in the field of vocational 

education in secondary schools. 

It was inevitable that thegrantingof Federal aid to teacher-training institutions and 
to. secondary schpols tfould soon lead to the question whether the Federal Government 
ought not to grant assistance to the States in their efforts to inset the mounting costa 
in other educational fields, notably in that of elementary. education. Out of a strong 
conviction in the affirmative arose the 8mith-Towner bill, which embodied pro- 
visions for a most marked enlargement of Federal aid to public schools. Indeed, it 
marked such a departure that before entering upon A statement of i fa provisions, it will 
| well to siimmacize our account of Fetleral aid thus far given, $iich a summary eon ** 

! \ he most concisely presented in tabular form. ... Table 20 allows the most important 
Federal land. grant* which have »>een used by the States in into or in part forschoois; 
Table 27 makes a similar presentation of Federal money grants. £ ^ 

If Atoska be inducted. " ’ u 7 
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Taih.e* 20. — Federal lands available for public schools. 


(* rants. 


I. Township school lands (si xteemli. thirty-sixth, second, and thirty-second sec- 
tions) ; 


Area in Ihoujgnds 

of- r 


ll. Lands available for schools at State's option: 


Acres. 1 J 

i 

Square 

miles.* 

1*1.164 | 

1(7 

1 1, 100 [ 

• 17 

606 

0.2 

64,»m 1 t 

101 


Total. 

Grand total.. 


70, 7.Y> J 


JIJ 

2riii 


1 Compiled fromduta furnished by the General Land (HDce, Depart monf of Inicrior, April 6, 1'L'l. 

* Computed. • 

. . . Analym.— (1) The following Staten received no land grants front the Federal Government: (*t) the 13 
original States— Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersin*, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia: ffd Vermont, 
Kentucky, Maine, West Virginia, and Texas. ' 

(2) Thirteen States received section 10 in each township— Alabama, Arkansas, Florida. Illinois, Indiana. 
Iowa, liOnisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee (a special case), and Wisconsin. 

(3) Fourteon States roooivod sect ions.lGand 36— California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Miimosoia, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota. Oklahoma. Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. 

(4) Three Stales received sectifflis V. 16, 32, and 36— Arizona, New Mexico, and Ctah. 

Twii.f 27 . — Federal mount (fronts. 

' a . 1 


Fund or source. 


. Available t 


I. Moneys. gran tc<l (ail or in part * spceifirallv for . * 

schools: / i "" 

1. Smith-Hughes’ grants...' ‘ 1 All Suites. 

2. Federal forest reserve income..- Stutcs containing xurh reservations. 

3. Moneys given In lieu of school lands ; 

% Special appropriations * ! lliircait of Education: tuition of Indian ehihlren In 

i j public schools: education in Alaska and Districl of 
t Columbia, 

II. Moneys available for schools at State’s option: ( 

1. Surplus revenue loan of Kt7 : Twenty-eight States (all Suites then included in the 

j Union). 

2. Per eeuttun grants • All Stutes eontuiuing Federal lauds. i 

3. Federal land fines j Do. 


Table 28 shows the Smith- Hughes grant a provided annually and the uses of the same. 
It should be borne iri mind that the amounts granted for teacher training and for 
salaries are available for a distribution among all the States only as reimbursements, 
ttefore a State receives its allotment, it must have spent in advance twice the sum 
indicated in Table 28, whereupon it will be paid out of the Federal fund a sum equal 
.. to one-half of the total expenditure. Needless to say, a considerable proportion of 
the grant available in the first year of its distribution, 1018, was not called for. 


H' , 
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T.\nr.K 2R. — Smith- [flights Federal rocatlonr.l cthirntmn grants. 1 
(Alt numbers (not years) indicato million* or decimal* of mflliorts of dollar a.) 


2S 


Fiscal year ending June 30. 


IHH 
l .it i 
l.rj i 

m 

ILL' 

i:e;. 

mji. 

wry, 

I *.v 

Am 

lbs- 


hi^lribxt inn of total grant. 


Total 

grant. 


To tho State*. 


K o r salaries of 
teachers, supor* 
visor*. nnd direct- 
ors of - 


nallv tlienufler 

•>f allot men t Instates.. 


1.8 

if. ft 
‘ 3 . 1 

3. H 

4.3 

4. H 
A. 3 
fi.3 

7.3 
7.3 


i 

j Asrirul- 
ture. 

j 

i i 

| Homo 1 
| tv, mom- I 
; ifs. lradi*.l 
ami in- 
ilii.'trial 
subjects. 

o. r » 

0.0 

.# 

* .M 

1.(1 

1.0 

M.2 

1.3 

l.r. 

l..j 

t.7 

l.S 

: 2.o 

2.0 

2.."» 

2.:, 

3. 0 

3. 0 

; 3.0 1 

3. 0 

' <■’ ( 

<n. 

I. -K- I 

_ 

p. f.2. 
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Tlio Smith-T.mi.fr bill was introduce-, 1 into the Unite? Stales Senate October 10 
Ibis, by Senator Hoke Smith, «f Georgia. This bill attempted to place upon tho 
federal Government the responsibility of evening out the educational inequalities 
existing among the States by reason of their inequalities in financial resources, differ- 
ences in educational history, and in standards.. It recognized that the Nation was 
confronted with an unprecedented or St least a heretofore unrecognized problem. 

It provided for an annual grant frotn the Federal Government of $100 not) 000 for (I) 
equalizing educational opportunities, (2) reducing illiteracy,' (3) Americanization, 
(•l> teacher training, (5) physical education and recreation. In each case, as in the ' 
Sun ih- Hughes grants, tho amount furnished by the National government was to bo 
matched by the State.. The Sniitk-Towner hill failed df passage bv the last Congress - 
ft has been succeeded by the Towner-Sterling bill, which attempts to. embody in 
revised form the major aims and principles of the Smith-Towner bill. The fate of 
the Towner-Sterling bill rests with the present Congress. 


IV. EXISTING AND POTENTIAL STATE SOURCES OF 
SCHOOL REVENUE. 

As might be expected, tfto .States vary both as to. the sources ciliployed to furnish 
school revenues and as to disposition made of the revenues which Aiich sources producer 
Tims in some States the proceeds of escheat* and certain finis art. added to the princi* 
pal of the permanent State school fund; In' other States these proceeds an* made a 
part of the current school revenue. The present chapter is concerned primarily with 
those sources which arc employed to produce current revenue. The most satisfactory' 
me^ns of answering the question, what State sources are being thus employed at W 
.presenttime, is to make a study of individual Stats*.- . folltf- ■ atfnreir 




' wiiai. ouiio sources arc *»ping tluw eniplcr 

©iindiyiduaj Statfc;: . Thblo’29,' wliieh follows 
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Sonnes of sehool revenue tl.o pr.K-oe.ls of whirl, ate sot aside by law for increasing 
the pnni-ipal of State permanent school funds appear in Talde 2!),.tlie aim of 

' “ *” pr I , T C " t 8 °' ,rros <> f t urri ’ n t revenue, Conscmcntly. wheats, which in 
< .dorado are added to the permanent fund, are not mentioned, bat they* are indicated 
as sour. es of revenue in Alabama and < alifornia, in whirl. States they are distributed ' 
part of the annual runvnt rovtunio. 

Every one of the !> States included in Table 29 derives sehool revenue from perma- 
f " 1 ".' ls an<l ttato appropriations, « from State tax,.-,. Massachusetts is of 
..-special interest, owing to h.-r reeently adopted poliey of devoting the pro.-e.-ds of a 

,ax lo also, because of her rail™,! lax fore, bools.' 

1 hnois I olorado. and New York derive no revemn. directly from any State tax 
although a eonsidcraldo portion of the rev.-nfic whirl, r, arl.es the schools through 
nppropnal.ons is undoubtedly derived from taxation. Peeulinr interest attaches to 


.... ; . i ii- -uuur imerm attaches to 

II ...O.S because this State has substituted legislative appropriations fnr tl.e State! 

uilu.til l:iv riuitnr/ol 1... I,... ..ill ..a! fr» < . • . / 

)DB/ 


, , , ... . • .> t i.'b«u'f .tf’firopnaTiciiH mr the Mi 

s.l..-d lax ro., Hired b.v l,. r ronslitulion. Those thiec rlasw-s of funds*, appropriations/ 
tax.s. and permanent srl.onl funds, exceed all others in imporianre. Indeed were 
it possible to - arry the study further, it would be dis.-over.-d that the three remaining 
general classes ol Slate school revetmes eontrihute relatively so little as to make them 
of pra. lira ly negligible importance. Data at hand show the truth of the statement 
f..r two widely separated ami,* in many other respects as well, exceedingly different 
Mates. \ iTiiuuit ami ( uliiWnia. 

Table : it) shows in miliums of dollarstljc decennial SfJites.-h.Kd 'fund of < alifornia 
and the js-r rent of the fund furnished duringa It) year period hv the sources named.’ 

. salrvjady explained. the term -State s. h.K.1 fund-- is us.d in California to d.-signato 
tl.e total annual State school revenue provided for . I. in.-utai y schools. Table 31 
presents a similar analysis of State sources of school rexenue it. Vermont for one year. 


r.WU.K .'4(1. — t\*tuhif tm fjftrlftn 
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1 Taken from an unpublished study l«y the author. 
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From Tablci 3,1 we see that in Vermont in the year HJI8 practically 8S per cent of 
school revenue furnished by the State was derived from State school taxes and 
: appropriations; that these two sources, with the permanent school fund, con- 
tributed over Jl!) per cent of the State school revenues. The data in Table :tf> arc more 
significant owing to^he fact tliat they cover a period of 10 years. Here we discover 
that, of the total amount |>aid by the State to public schools during Jhis period. f»<) 
per «*nt was derived from appropriations. ;>0 per cent fronV taxation. and that thw 
two sources together with the pcr|H*tual school fund furnished $,'» per cent of thejoiul 
10-year fund. Of the remaining l.'» per ce.ut. more than l:t per cent consisted of tie- 
proceed of balancesand un canceled warrants, which do not represent any real add it inns. 
Moreover, the major proportions of tee funds derived from these two sources ju*t 
named originated in taxation and appropriations, From this preliminary discussion 
- of various types of State school funds and their relative importance, we may now turn 
to a somewhat more detailed consideration of these three which we have discovered 
to he of supreme importance! namely, permanent fumls. taxation, and appropriation*. 

• 

PERMANENT NCUOOL KC\I>S. 

Of all sources of State aid. p^fcn&ifcnt school funds are the oldest and have been 

• most universally employed, whores only 20 States at the present time levy sf mill tax 
for general educational purposes, and several until very recently tune pursued no 
policy of State appropriations. Every one of the l!> units constituting the l T nioii. with 
the .exception of t flu* District of Columbia and Ueorgia. possesses one or more perma- 
nent public school endowments, or maintains in lieu of such endowments permanent 
State accounts or debts, and pays interest thereon to the school* of the State. In vi^w 
of thesetfacts. it is fitting that the discussion of State sources of school support should 

* • begin with permanent school funds. We. will consider first the present condition of 
these funds, and then the |»ossihility of depending upon public endowments for meet- 
ing our present and future financial difficulties. , • 

In any account of permanent school funds as sources of school revenue, a very sharp 
line should he drawn. between fumls which exist only as State credits or debts uud 
funds which are intact and which represent genuinely product l\c investments. Of 
the reasons for creating a perpetual public school endowment. im*e is more fundamen- 
tal than the desire to ease the financial burdens of successive generations. Credit 
funds not only fail to do this. lint, since thoin Weal led inti.* rest' is commonly paid out 
of general State revenue, they oftrn’artually serve as a lever for i ncreasing rather than 
relieving the public burden. Such funds ought no longer to he classed as permanent 
funds, hut ought to he labeled frankiyxas fjetitious. Instead. of speaVing of the |K*r- 
manent fund of Illinois. Ohio, and Michigan, we ought to sjicak of their permanent 
school debts or their fictitious State school funds. To do so would clarify puttier* for 
all concerned. The only statements covering the permanent public school funds of 
all Wie States are those prepared by the Bureau of Education. The mo* rcrhnt of 
these available is that contained in Bulletin. J!*20. No. 11. This bulletin (p. I HI) 
reports permanent school funds for every oue of the IS States except (1 corgi a and. 
South Carolina. In the bureau's statement for the year l!l Hi attention was railed to * 
the fact tliat the pcmiancnt funds of Michigan ami Tennessee existed only as credits 
on the books of the State (Comjjps. of Edut;.. Bep.. J1IJ7, vul.2, p. 8:1. footnote <!>. 
hut the bureau's ill 18 statement makes no reference to this condition w'ith respect, to 
<■ the fund of any State. The real facts in the case arc that in no less thafi onc-tJiird of 
jthe States the funds reported as permanent school funds- are totally or largely mere 

* fictions. I n some States funds once accuii) ulated have been diverted or lost. -Other 
States, such as Michigan. Maine, and Ohio, have by legislation adopted a definite 
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Tula's .12 and -3.1 Iww altomplcd u< show as accurately as |n«aiblo I ho prc*>nt coo- 

P^maneiil hcIms. 1 fun-h. in l lx* t nits.l State*. Tin' data in throe uldca 
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! h " 'X 0 '"' " ,lm rownne.Meriv.sl from them, anf the puwiliilitv of so 

inen-iSIhK the. pmicipal of iln-se endow m.-ms as t,. render them incroasiniilv sicnili- 
' f " rn,!,> Ta,,l, ■ :!l *-l*"»s.the rent of the total school rovontm derived from 

permanent school funds in :il Stales, arranged in alplials-liral ..rderr-Hw^W.lo 35 
tiled- same 3t Slat.* are arranged in -i-d,, k -r„.t|x. i.^l-r of therank of the importance 

l" r, »a»e'« fun- 1». The data in Tables til and .to are take,, from the 

linreau of Kdm-atim, bulletin. ««». No. It. already referred t-, Fifteen units are 
eu-hi led iron! thes.- two tables a- follows: to. Four Stales for which no data are 
| , : , x<"""| m the Federal bulletin, as follows: Now llanipefiiie. .\„nh Carolina 
. CeamyKania. S-oith Carolina; ,* the MIowiitR 1 1 units whose .Mine' permanent 
pnl-lie school funds have |„ r „ shown I- Is- noiiprod.ini ve: Alabama. Arkansan 
l , is|ru-i of Columbia. tin, qria.. Illinois, Kentneky. Maine. Michigan, Missi^ipui' 
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combined revenue from these 1 wo mum vs greatly exceeds in relative importance the 
revenues derived fninj all other State »»urcva. Carrying the analysis further, it is 
aeon that, of theGSt inilliunsof dollars const it tiring the total receipts for public school* 
in 1018 derived from State, county, and local taxation and appropriations, til millions, 
or approximately 9 per rout, were derived from State appropriations, and millions, 
or approximately fi per cent, from State taxation. It is evident that t^e public 
\ srhool* are receiving more revenue from State appropriations than from State school 
taxes. \ot only is this true, hut the Stan* appropriation is mneh more widely u*»d 
^at the present time than the State school tax. for there arc in 111*20 at least l'» States 
which levy no State school tax, whereas every State in the 1 'nion .makes appropria- 
tions for schools. Prior to the passage of the Smith* Hughes l’(*deialAc1 in pt|7 ( " 
then* were certain States, such as ('olorado, which had uovefepurstK'd any cnuri.iunos 
policy of making State appropriations for school support. lint the faet that the 
Federal act required each State, in order to receive the Federal subvention, to niaicli 
the Federal aid dollar for dollar, resulted in universalizing the policy of State sehifil* 
appropriations. It must he borne in mind that the Smith-Hughes Act was tot in 
any sense the beginning of the policy of making State school appropriations. Without 
attempting to go into the !ust«oy of. this matter, we may note thm this method of 
providing school revenues dates hack to early colonial dais. The purpose at present 
is merely to call attention to the reason why every State now employs the appne 
prill ion method, whereas many States still refrain from levying a State Srh<«»| tax. 

Kdiicutional appropriations fall into two classes, .general ami special. 'deneral 
appropriations an* devoted to a fund distribute! 4or general purposes. Spt*eial 
appropriations an* made to maintain, foster, or encourage Home special activity or 
project, such as ytKifioual (‘duration, high-school teacher-training departments, 
or the State department of education. How widely States differ with respeet to the 
extent to which they cinploy appropriations as a means of providing estate aid lias 
been revealed by tables already present'd. Talde :M showed that the oulV appro- 
priation which Colorado makes is (hat neeewary to receive and to administer the 
Federal grant for vocational education. In striking contrast to this, Table 2I> allowed 
that Minnesota makes no less .than 12 classes of appropriations; Calift»rnia, 10; Massa- 
chusetts, H; New York, 7; and Alabama, 5. 1 The various types of appropriations 
have been shown in Table 2:Mor New York and in Table ?A for Alabama 

It should he noticed that the moneys of which State school appropriations are 
^ constituted are frequently drawn from a State general fund, which in tin* last analysis 
Is largely composed of the proceeds of State taxes, x This being true, it is manifestly 
impossible to determine* accurately how much of the revenue reported as derived 
from appropriations should, front the standpoin foforigin, he looked upon us proceeds 
of taxation. Hut however difficult and unsatisfactory it may be to undertake to 
separate appropriations from proceeds of taxation when viewed from the standpoint 
of origin, the fact remains that when viewed from the standpoint of method or policies 
of finance, these two typos of funds repr«*sent widely different principles, as will be 
shown in the concluding paragraphs of the present account. Reserving this subject 
for later treatment, -wo may .now turn to the question of State taxation for schools. 


STATIC sniooi. TAXKS. 

, ■ There are no less than four ways in’- which a'-State tna^ levy State taxes for schools: 
y first, a gen eral mill tax iiiay Ik* levied on all taxable real and personal property, tho 
| proo^lsijf-thc same to Ik* devote<fJo some general school fund; accoiid, such a tax 
r may be levied for some special purpose, such as physical ed ucat iunTor high -school. 

normal-training departments; third, instead of fixing the rate, the laws may provide 
• for the. levying of a general mill property tax sufficient to*raise a fixed sum, leaving 
updetermi ned ; th us, Ariaona provid« that a State school tax shall be levied 
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aiiliicicnt to raw AT.Mt.OOl; fourth, a Stale may provide for the levying of special 
l.i v.^ « nil llio proVi-.ii Imt a t| „ r a port ion of the proceeds of the satin- shall In- devotm! 
Jo s.'li.».ls. Siifli special .taxis, include imx.ni,. taxis-, inheritance tax,-.' tax, -a „„ 

''"I""- <axos on stocks ami bonds. poll taxes, taxes on various specif!,, h oocii- 

| mi i*»ii-.*an(l luxe* «»n lievn**.’ 

A •''fitly rvivmly made* dealing with condition# in the yo:i rn 1 !*1!» an«i 1‘iju H how$ 
tii:n l'i tit i hi* Siai,» s levied nt» Siatu tax t.f any *>rt for noliool.t. whereas *Ji» Starts tjhf. 
11"* >,alrS inHiith*tf in each of these two groups are shown in Table :S7, 
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X.trfi A' . *»ith Ail;.i, tie. j Sop ih (Vi.i[;il. | \\*ihl>m-*J. 


• 'I ni"' I. iVhntjr,- 

* Ma^ htu, nv ' •». Mon-tti 
V*u Mumpshttf. , ;t. »:.ww,:u. 

i. New J*r«vy. . i. Xorjh C»ruhii;t. , 

... V 'Tinnni . : Vir,ii »n ;| . * 

1 *»• W.m \ 


1. Abliintj. 

2. Arkansas 
:t. Knmi. 

♦ . I«OUI>itin:t. 
•V.. TcniuvNi'*'. 
<». Tt’x;ix. 


J I. licit. in t 

I 2. MimifMi'n. 

i. Norm Jukoi;i. 
\ I. Ohio 

i Wjxxx.ti-ii-i. 


V-V-lorti. 


t. A 

2. Oh forma. 

-I. N\»w Motion. 
5. t rail, 
it. Wu-ltincioii. 
7. Wyoming. 


is STATUS MiT I.K\.1 TI\<: ANY state TAX To schools. 


1. CiMllltx ! ti T |t . 

2. Now York 

.i IV|l!>vTx .Ittin 
* l(!m:lf 


j I. Mjrybml 

Smith rniolui.,. 


1. 

; 2 Okt.ilio'tM. 


» 


1. Illinois. 

2. 1o*;T 
Kiihse. 

*. Mn -hu n 
X ilLs<,»»if i. 

ti. NVhr.i*k.i. 

7. Koinh Pakula. I 


1. Col .r.clo. 

2. httlm. 

.'I. M-Ii.l:ntj|. 

,4. Ot vvmu . 


pb.n> why Mtmt.nu uh,| 'vttain til In? St iiov.n* not tuchidwt i„ Iht^Uni iil«k. ”* 

Tali. 37 does not attempt to show either the type or the rate of* t lie sch-s-l tax levied 
»> the L*t» Mutes levying such a tax. However im| tort ant these two a.^pet ts of fho 
prin«>iit subject, we may |k>stpnno their ninsidenuhin' for the present. The siptifi- 
can-x. of Tut do 37 i s that it shown which of the State* and wlial proportion of the 
etitir,. croup have adopted State taxation as a |»diev for raisin;: sell-. I revenue,, 
V H ‘ MSV lo ,,iso,u :fr from Table 37 that this policy is employ, s| most l.y Southern 
Stans, and h«st hv Northern States. In order to show more accurately to just wliat 
extent this policy varies in different .sections, it has scented well to ptesi-nl the matter 
somew hat more precisely, as is done in Table 38: 

Tabu; .IS.— .VmiiiW ,/mf ero f of Stain i'„ ,»<■!, main, ,1!., mom f, or i.ot ln U i M 
^ v Stntr *lntn!tnt, /.«#*«#. 1 ' ' ' * * 


l.trMij. or «ti vision. 


I Staio> levying, j StMo- tu>l levying. 

L: 


fniiml Slates. 


North Allan lie Division. 7.. 

honth Atlantic Division ... .< * * 

Konih Centra) Division \ 

North Central Division 

« otern Division . . .- *. * * * ■* 


’I 


Number ‘ Prr cent. ■ Number. 

\ I 


60 


.75 

7-1 

4± 

6ft 


1 District of (*olumbiu not iur)ii<t«l. 


Per con l . 


14 

24 

25* 

58 


table 39 ranks the five ioajor di vimvw of the States on the- Itteia of per cent of State# 
of each divvion wluc(i^evy* 80 hie;iypo ‘6f Sutp wlidel tox;‘. / * - v iy 
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Somt! States in addition to a mill tax of specified rate, other Staffci in place of it 
provide that a State mill property tax shall levied sufficient to pro, luce Tce^dn * 
lolal sum, or so much per school child. Jn such cases the rate is left undetermined 
and vanes from year to year with the assessed valuation of the property of the State’ ' 

• his mode o faxat.on is employ, kI by five States. 1 n three of t he live. New HanS 
Mm- New Mexico, and W isconsin, this tax is additional to a State school mill tax of 1 

sp. o. ,ed rale. n the rema two, Aritonahi.d. lVashiiiRto..; it is Ihe only State 

' " K> ' ,ax U ' VK ‘' 1 ' Ti d’le 42 shows the States employi hr this ty|>o of school tax!* 

Taiii.e I'i.—Stati; mill taxation f nr nrhool*. rati iimlrtirmimil. 


Basis of rate. 


Mate:;, * 

Arizona Miffiricnt to raise I750,ouo. 

,ax lo P a >‘ u > *** « l»'*r child in di>f r.Yt . 

.. . * 1 Niflirient lo raise ll.ywi for v.icntional education. 

"" K "" * W,ir " n ‘ ,dwl ’ t0 tho schooj fond to pristine 510 pe^i Itild of school 

Wi Ct If I>ii> 


. St illicit;,, i (fl ,my Slate ui«l ft.r schools. 


in f ^ V an, i; neither in Table 41 

!• , , 42 '. f was ,ncl, " lt ‘ <1 "• Tal,| e -II because the la<v provides that such a 

tax shall he levied on real and pcrwmal property as, when added to a State school 
• of $100,000, Will produce a sum «,„al to a State 2.75 mills tax on W 

, r Pr °'V ,y ' An anal >' 8iH ° f ,hp Bltotv that in reality 

it her the amount to he raised by taxation nor the rate is determined, because tho 

i"nni' , | ; V H | ,,< ! knmvn .,"?" 1 “ !‘‘ r ,hn Icpislalure makes its appropriation; and the rate 
■ no t I.xe,l, Imeause it depends upon bplh t he. approprial ion of the legislature and the 

The rate never uel (tally reaches 2.75 mills. . . 

,. S I ,fl 7‘"", , ( n ,Vl »" "to »« J»x« desorilied is a State mill property' tai 

. i .,lforlh,.h,o,,d 1 tofsonK'sp,sial lypeof training or educational institution. This 
alter type of tax ts levied by only seven States, the rate, as might be expected, being 
much lower than that of taxes levied for general school purposes. f„ Lt, itvari,* 
". only live-tenths of a mill to live-hundredths of a mill, with an approximate 
median rate of two-tenths of a mill, ft will he discovered that the States which levy 
taxes of tins sort are largely the same as those levying Slate mill taxe»for genera* 

( irli trirr’’ u ' V tW ° ° f K0V "" *■«" ct’tnttiti, ling the former group 

(North Dakota ami Wyoming,, are not found in the latter also. These seven State* 
together wit h the rate and purpose i.f their special taxes, are presented in Table 43 ’ 


Mill, 
ft. :» 
.2 
.2 
.2 
. 125 
. . Ui 
.a*, 


'Taiilk 13 stair mill '/oo/.c/O/ tar Jbr social W«w/ /imjert}. 


Slates. 
Tennessee 
Arkansas. 
North Dakota 
I’titb. 
Wyoming. 

. Indiana. 
Nevada. 


• Projects for wlti 
Stale high-school aid. 

Vocational edneation. 

Conn I y agricultural and training schools. ’ 
State high-school aid. 

. Iligh-school normal I mining. • 

Vocational edneation. 

Physical i mining. 

I’D hi, AND MISrK|.|.,\NEOfS TAXES. 


In a. iiuiifber of States poll taxes for school p..r|iuscs are collected l.y minor™* 
stinie^unus; such asi-ouutiesor towns. In only nine is a poll tax for schools* State 

8 ' h0 ° l ^ ,a *’ 5Ma > Indiana tho 


t State. Tho lax rato ia $< perpoll in ttto seven remain imr I 


38 - ■ S’fATE POLICIES IN FUBLIO SCHOOL FINANCE. 

' Two States devote to their schools the proceed of State taxes which in the present 
account lll *y well l»e classified as miscellaneous. Georgia thus dispose of the p ro - 
* veeds of doff taxes and taxes on shows; and AN eat Virginia of taxes levi«*d on marriage 
/ licenses, State* license*, and forfeitures. It is interesting to note that eve ry one of 
the* States napted in tlu* last two paragraphs, except Indiana, ia south erf the Maaon 
and hixon line. 

+ 

TAXES ON CORPORATION'S, SPECIAL TFPES OF PROPERTV. INCOME, 
INHERITANCE AND OCCC RATIONS. 

I'neler this general heading are included income taxes. inheritance taxes, oerupa- 
tion taxes, taxes on special c|asse*s of corporations, such as hanks and ruilptuds, various 
kinelsof taxes onfell corporations ofagivu*n State* (California^ ml taxes on intangible 
pro|H*rty, such as stocks and In aids. The tendeucy of our national^ industrial life- 
' . away from what We*re once. almost exclusively agrini Itural occupations lo an in- 
creasingly larger pro|H*rti<»iv of manufacturing and commercial ae ti\ iti.s has brought 
ahout a transformation in the character ami in the form erf property and wealth. 
. Formerly wealth was represented almost entirely by real and personal property; 
to-day wealth and property are largely corporate, ami many jorms erf income derived 
from sources other than tangible property can Ik* reached only by a special form of 
\ taxation. Possession of real or personal pro|ierty is in many canes not the truest 
index of ability or obligation to aup|»ort governmental undertakings. I’rMpiepily 
\ a x much truer index of ability ami ol dilation is the ]*wHcHjdon of income, wlmther 
received as a salary or derived from intangible proj>erty, such as ai»wks ued Itonds. 

Today on every hand comes the demand for vastly increased pul die revenues not 
only for schools hht for roads, pul die health, workers’ pensions, and a multitude of 
\ other public projects. This demand is everywhere met with loud protest against 
_ '*lany addition to the burden of taxation levied on land. This situation, together with 
the change in wealth from land to oor^ral** and intangible property, has given rise 
to the demaud that new sources of public revepue he taxed. Such is the situation in 
which the schools find themselves, and Hie necessity of discovering new sources of. 
revenue lends a peculiar interest to wliat any of the Stall* may Ik.* doing already in 
the direction of taxing occupations, privileges, incomes, etc., which heretofore* have 
furnished little or no school revenue^ According to the most recent statement of 
v . *ht* l eeleral Department of Commerce, taxi* are* levied on corporation stock by .TJ 
States, on savings I tanks hy H States, and on inheritances hy 4li States.* It must he 
liorne in mind that the taxes here referred. In arc Slate taxi*. The number of Stales 
woidd Ikl* increased were Stat<*s included -in- which taxes of these tyjK* are lev ied 
hy counties. Taxes. of the r lussos just referred to are levied as Stale school taxes in 
the following 10 States only; California, Delaware, Ijonisiana, Maim-. Massaehus^ts. 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, l tali, Texas, and Virginia. Cndouhtedly, in some 
other State* Stale revenue Irotn taxes of the types now under consideration, although 
not devoted hy law to the schools, ultimately reach them. This mrura where the 
\ proceeds are paid into some general State-fund from' which aboo! appropriations its 
well os appropriations for other Stale projects are made. In California a portion of 
' thc proceeds of coriKiration taxes are elevoted directly to the Stale high-whool fund? 
TheVemajnder of the procceds'is paid into the State general fund, of which in lfflH 
72 per cent was derived from the proceeds of corfioration taxes. Out of this general 
v ^uhd k paid State aid to elementary nchools and to certain other educational project*, 
j. -Coii*eqiiontly_ f a large portion of the proceeds of eorfioration taxi* reaches the school* 

■ hy. an indirect method. Table 4-1 allow* tlie taxes on corporations, incomes, inherit- 
ance*, aipl occupation* levied for school purpose* in the 10 States already named. 
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TA "' K ^ration, o.rome, inHcilar.cc, ami occupation tore,.' 


Type of tax. 

state. 

1. f»rp<»ralinn: 

Hank 

Now Hampshire 

1*0 

Maine. . . t 

Franchises 

flail road 

KVntuckv 

Now Jersey 

Virginia 


All * corpora- | 

, o 

| < 'ahfnrni.i ., 

II. Income \ 

III. fritter it auee > 1 

1 Ma'sa hftsoiis. *< 

t*afif*)r;ii:i * .... 

IV. Ofojipatimi 

1 

Virginia. 

Ihflawuie. j 

' Keu'urkv. * i 

Texas../. * 

ft ah 

| 

' 


Character of tax. 


% wi.lch- iio:ire'i"ieni> at local rate; rales vary 

. 1 ‘r.i of one-half of taxes on sa vines brink franchises* 
! ,#w * - 
I.HinilN. 

T r;IiS" r;il,rou<i l* r «l*rly at average of local 

^'ill tax fM cents on.everv $Mnj> on assent valua. 
. Iron of 1 1) latii!i hie lit .... ,* And *..11: 


' upon the value of tlieiaher. 
tume and decree of relaiif»n>Yiip of heirs. 


otal nro- 

OCtMVj.S of 


» .-*•».» rutile |7. 

» * 

C*ORI*On.\TK>\ TAXES. ' 

Tal,l,. I I. slums that .six .States-Xewr Hampshire. Maine. Now Jersey, Kentucky 

fii'-Ml 11 *’ an f ,) < “ ‘ f °. ni,a ~ l< Vy S|a,, ‘ Hrll,K ‘ l " n corporal ions. I each of the 

' ' lri,, ‘ '} u ™ s,at,,H v,,r . v Hniiunl use is made ,,f the corporation tax for school 
- xvlT^V “ hf ‘ >r,>,a - l,a "' 1 ’ !'»<• <h-vel»pod (Ids type of taxation exten- 

1 * ’ | ' ar . ,0r para - m,,l ‘ ! ‘ 1,av " r, ' la, <‘*l how this Stale aUlishe.l her State property 

u ,1 il T ‘’"'T'"' therefor a State corpowti.* tax. It was^.at ' 

Ml Hat such a policy Mould r,*ult in levyinu such a tax upon all class,* of corpora-. 

Pa ,lc 4 ".‘ *""• tl,at as a »' a « tft ol fact California does ip, lude all errs, radons 
m tins system of taxation. It will 1st seen tha? live class,* u,„| on ™ 

• CPUs, one class (l»nks, on shares of capital Mock, one , insurance companies) on 
? "ss premiums, and all other corporations on tlieir franchises. -The rales of taxation 

vary from O.OtKl per cent to 5.25 per cent. taxation 


TAhi.F. 45 . —C’ntifornia corporation tarn 
Ifaniely dov 

forporat ions tax*]. * 


f Eariiely rh* voted to public srfinoKI 


A 


Tax levied upon- 


•IjSSfe 

7 . Hanks, National and Stole * **** y tlross premium h 

*■ A I' rmnponlw not I ndurlerl In aliove <mn Massr* " !; ! !! IT J FiwMiSsris**!!!?!*.*!™* 

* Uawl o,f California revenue law; MIX, p,i. pen; »,*. 31x11-0.7, 7" • ~ ~ ^ 

anlt CaJiforKla ontored upon her polity 

rwal and pewon^l property the ^ seut-ceuf 8 * 6 , taxajfoi; aho : recognized ;ciet^iy ® 
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Taui.K 4S. Mtixsnvhn Sifts Stq/t' im4uiir tar. 

. ■ * 

< isi^ 

? ■ ■ 

\f » Hit t« • • * 

'■ < :*rniii 1 "v cxc^Htaaitr.^.o*** t M*r" 

• lit!-' nr 'leatint> 

. •* o t fiiini inotirv. miles. «li\ J 


; Ivaio per 
tent. 


1.5 

1.5 

;vo 

r».o 


l! " iH ,,,al "'•••< »'■' i-Mill'in nuikiilv' uvailnl.l.- for llio an 

"ii.n.il ••cirr.-nt lun.l ..f approx i-nai.lv S I .iKVi.ofwf. „ Hu I. |.-w.rl,air. n.-Hxili „f iho llion 

' ,al s '' 11 "" 1 an, | I lorn l!» ii„,„s il„> j, Slalo 

11 ! Tfn aiiiomil auti-.tlly ,l,riv,-,l from i|,.- in.-ono. i»s in |||,< v<nr 

I,. x:t oiy,i;t:t. I»,pt.,i' I'Mn,- 1 h > I . ntjo. •**<•. n-. p. ,-lxxxix 

°* i ii)i;iti«iii;il taxe* lor school pj,**,* an* levied by only 2 States Texas anil IMah 
Allhonol, l.i«n.-.| ,»-. H|-alio„al taxon in l.oil, Shu,-., in T.-xns llo-v a|.|.oar In l„. what 
onlinarilv K rinr.I li.-on-oH. Thr tin ,.r .„viip : iii..i.* lax.il'l.v T-xa- is a Hoc one 
: ""l ' ll " r:l "* V “V SI '<> «M«.- trill of it tiro pp. Is sro .lov.il.sl In 

-* tt<**,| <!!}l]>«.t l . • * 

Mail l, xi. s s. |i.K.| ! .» ,-n|.a|ion uxosott o,,o.|.„r-,fii „nlx . natnoly. mining.' On this' 
* r > '***••■•' aro lovi,..|: Kir-i. a li.a-nso lax -i >j , v. ry ■ |,. rson , oxi oulinR 

.•inl.lox,— .. rorpor.ilion. or a-*.-iai ion " . i,m-, ,| in sornml. a lax of J , M , r 

f* iii «.|| {In* tula! itf. i .('tuils. ^ 

>**v n-MXH . nit.s i,t all moneys .I. ri v.-«| from tltes.* tu«. types of tn\e**are a ,|drd lo 

• be school tVl I M I . * , 


< -* IN' ltr.lt IT. \ \(‘K TAXES.' 

A« bast Stairs, Taliiomia. Palawan*. K«-titti<-ky . bmisiana. an«l Virginia, devol© 4 
[" ' h " bixes *•" inheritances. In h»|s <^»li forma Realized 

,M bixes. aiirr paying cmis of eollmtioit, a mi sum «.f appruxi- * 

i.ni«*ly-5'J.7*J,V»On. Tin* law provides that tin* Jirst>j:,n.(WlO .,f t|„> annual p r<«oo<\n 
' 1 ,t, “ ‘'‘l>' r it:u>*v «;«x shall h.* .h vntoil to the Stair riinvnt s. h.K.I fund for rlo- S 

aantary s.-lu-ls. Any rx.-rss ovn lliis uiimunf U <■ retlil. tl t„ tie* State pwu ral fund. j 

I Ins fund i-t used largely as a aourn* of s< Imul appropriations. « ntis«M|uriitl\" a rmiwd- 
iraldo part of the pr< Herds of inheritanee taxes, in additmn to /those eomp«»siinr I ho 
specified $2»*i0.000 ( ultimaielv reaehes the •ehools indireetlv. 

I fehnvare provides that the proceeds of the State inheritanee tax up to' '$100,000 shaH, 
lo* devoted to sehiHils. Any excess «»Ver this amount is credited to the Slate sinking l 
mud. Virginia devotes one-half of th« j>n«-.*ods of the State inheritanee tax to the* 
public school fund apportioned hv the State on the h;t<is of school imputation. Tho 
»• inaining half is returmsl to the comity or district from whir 1i. collected for tht? uso 
et primary and grammar grade srhiNds. Louisiana, in contrast, to i ulifonn ja, Dela- 
vvare. and Virginia, provides that the entire proceeds of State inheritanCeMaxes shall 
J M * ,,H, n for the support of public schools. 

Owitig to differences in inlerprelatinn of Urn law, the public schmils of Kentucky ^ 
iiave only risrcntly received the moneys front tho State irih<?Hlance taxes to which tho 

' hjr a morn complete mount of this f.m.l, ami of l he met ho*l* of •1i«tritott inr it ,%ee s W |ft, r. jf. studies 
in t uhlle Hcliool Fiiiume (ready for press). ' ■ 

* Say|es % Texas Civ it Htatutw. IW7; Supplement to the Statutes, tKW, p\ fsm, article 5040 

Ltali Compiled Uws, mf, sees. «MW; Session Laws, 1017, oh, 97, secs. |, 2 is. 
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V. THE REMEDY. 


" "I 1 '|' wo1 lo ™ew hrietly at this point «h.. n,„ro in,, rtam positions thus far 
."ainrain.,! .,„t of which .1,,- concisions have grow,,. (, hu , I,,.,*, 

‘ ’ P demanding cdncali-un-and the incr.asim? demands 

l«it ii(>on the .«ch, « iIh have 1, (1 to enorniotw increases in ex|»'n,litiinv. \ 

lh.it there is every reason tor believing that these expenditures will (s.nliniie 
i<* r;itli<T Ilian t«» <l«‘cn , ay»‘. 

< <■ That the States have. hy reforms in -si,. can.m , I er«anixati»n and legislation 
n-i-i, d niore and more upon the r-cgniii.-n „f the principle that seji.s.ls are State' 
ii' t It n*al. instihilnins. 9 

/ ' • Thai in direct violati this principle th-y have shelved more .re th« 

,,,:KV ' 1 11 -"'Wily increasine pn, portion ,.f same 

UlH.n lural srhttnl unaty. . 

T ' UI : r a r " 1 coin i line, I to I-. fundamentally 

;Ul '* ,n * lrl not S|at«*. institutions. ' 7 

• That educational opportunities in the f„i„,,| Sian- ar- an ,l never have 
>«•■». univ**rs;il. «I«*morr;»ti<\ fn*c. 

riiui iiit.((ii;t!i( it'w thermit mt<l i><*rh;i|»y ••luiui.ai.o for iV future «if (1 r* Nation 

‘M.'t III rvrry Stale. / r u » 

", Thai as long as the sell-, Is |«. linan.ially dephiolent u|H,n local 

i \**mie'* lonjr will ii|i*i|iialit iey continue. 

\i.f.V rlWI 1,1 ,|i ' ni " ;l1 " Vi "" l . v increased revenues must Is- pro-' 

l"i Thai this increase j n revenue should Is- provided .,.,. I,yseh.»,l distric.ser other 
" , I,,M ! ’"l M ri " r «'»»"•: '-cause the local- unit* am already over- 

l u.dened: seeond, l„cause only such a policy on the part of the State or Nihon is 
- ,|,.i ole i *t evening out. the inequalities of school sup|s,rt now existing 
>ueh the main are the positions thus far maintained. Ut us now' turn to a , 
■ itrther consideration of the very- practical question- the remedy. 

, , r ""' ,h 1 " H ' an<, l" ,il " ,,f "nance the i. iuedy is twofold Kirst. vastly i n - 

co.i-ed ‘ehool revenue must Ui second, antiquated, tmsde.uilic, and 

”!' J " "X'lhods of ap|K,rti„ninj,' State aid mast I »■ supplanted l,y methods.and svstems 
’ '" l .' l ‘" r ' '‘I"-" political, economic, and -duealioiial principles Al- 

1 r "'"'V , i.z" 4 ; that li. second phase of the linaneial reform is from inanv stan.l- 

P- .ints as iui|H,rianl as the lira,, it i H necessary to coniine the present consideration 
I" Hm* n«*c«*s l Mil.y of iticrc;usc(| revenues. 

|| is not enough to say that the sell, h, I s need vastly increased revenues. We must 
• '" ry . 'Ichnitdy how much money is* nee. led t<> make educational op,H,rt„nitiai ‘ 
imersal. fnr, and equal. ’I he answer t„ this question is. • • \„ one knows." Nor do 

kiiowle.^. 1 ' 1 ' * ,e r ' yS "'" lS ,UCl " <l,f ,l,e maohi "" r >' ncc-ssary for ascertaining this 

„ A r" 1 "' 1 at "‘ ■*»**« I' p »vide some means by which to deu-rmino 

m advimce how much money w.ll Is* needed to guarantee, first, that every child of 

' , ."'“'I 1 ,n “ C f 1W ' ; #n<1 ' 8l ‘ cou ' 1 - th » l tin? quality of instruction and the 

dmracter of school facilities provided for every pupil shall be worthy and adequate ' 

_ Instead of pum.ung any such policy as.lhis, the States, and the school units withiii 
hem, set astdo a fairly numerous array of sources of school revenue. This done 
they collect each year, more or lets completely, the revenues these sources furnish! 
Then, to superintendents and principals, they say in sulwtance, "This yeir you 

.** ,nany ,,ol,urB - w,th t,UH *"*» ><»u must maintain your schools.” Tlie. results 
of this unscientific methodic evident in the variations abd inequalities with* 
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wc* haw *n*eii exist everywhere tin* United States today. Such l>eing 

I In* conditions and present result?. wherein Ii**s tin* solution* 

THc sUqw to be followed in establishing a system of cot^m* in-school finance* arc the 
wriu* a.-* those 1«> Ik* followed in financing any other enterprise. The first qu«*stion 
to Ih* determined is what projects it is desirable shall be maintained. In the present 
case this would moan, what number ami types of school*. da**?^. school nlliccrv and 
educational fact! it b*? is it desirable shall he provided qt public expense” II*t\itti* 
v decided this question on the bast'* of \yhat is desirable, the next question i*«. what 
v will Ik* the cost? The answer P. this question must be worked out by educational ah I 
| financial experts, who in determining it will have due regard to variations in c»**t* 
arising from variation'* in the eoiiditions existing in different sections. 

• After the experts. have iiitoruiod ns of the amount of money required tor ffkianciug 
all desirable projects. we shall yet U* obliged to answer the question, can we afford 
to finance them all? In order to answer flit's question, it will be necessary to determine 
from what source's. Ki*deral. State, county, towusblp. and 'district, seh.nil revenues 
ahull Ih* derived, and then how- much money fur schools these* combined s mro-s will 
yield. Although the solution of cadi of these problems is toodillicnlt and too com- 
..plicated to attempt even to outline here, certain general principles may l** noted. 

The achool budget of the State should bo dealt with no longer as a separate and; 
distinct thing. New and unprecedented demands for larger public revenues are being 
made liv Nation. State, and local c ommunity ; inure money for roads, more money for 
Army and Navy, more money for agriculture, more money for public improvement, 
and more.* money for schools. Either the public purse is that of a l*ortutiatus. or else 
then* arc* limits beyond which we ran not lax property and income? without under- 
mining the foundations of our prosperity. * 

It is a well-known fact i hat at the present time no reliable statement of the financial 
ability of our States could be given. It is equally well known that be fore any e xact 
statement could be formulated, it will, be necessary to rlumgc radically existing 
methods of evaluating and taxing projHTty. The unsatisfa* toriness. injustice . not 
to say frequent dishonesty, attending existing systems of taxation, and the need of 
reform are matters of common knowledge on the part of all who have undertaken any 
study of public financ e. 

y The total revenue which c an be raised from all souses for all public* enterprises ha\ - 
ing been determined, it will then be necessary for some supreme State- authority to 
decide what quota of the total shall be allotted to schools and what quotas to other 
public undertakings. 

JVc may now consider that we have before us two sums r and y\ r represents the total 
cost of maintaining all types of pehools. classes, studies, educational officers, educa- 
tional machi/ndry. and facilities deemed desirable; y represent? the total amount of 
. revenue available for education. If y equals. or exceeds j. then we may proceed at 
onc*e with the disbursement of but if not. then* we must frankly eliminate from our 
list of educational projects whose cost composes r a sufficient number of projects to 
. make x equal y. 

It is the writer’s belief, asdt is that of largo numbers of |K*ople. that there is not. a 
State in the Union too poor to provide a complete system of free education from kinder- 
* 4 garten to university, hut this I>elief must remain an assumption until facts have been 
presented which warrant it. 

1 But unquestionably the time* has come when every Stak* should consider whether 
. ^it has not abundant wealth to care for all desirable educational projects, and if hot, 
v whether the State shall not yield the support of some of the educational projects 
now maintained. untH .adequate educational facilitiea/are provided for every child 
4 of elementary school age. 
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Moreover, despite the fact that tin- elementary school has from the twinning 
rcmaiiUMl the |muper child of our systems, one State after another lias seen lit to Up. 
for tlii> lienelit of the hit'll school, revenues derived from funds, the original intent of 
which was undoubtedly to provide elementary education. *' ' 

Any attempt to determine either the limit of'puldio revenue which mav l.e derived 
Inn., all sources, or the pro|>ortion of the same wliic|*»houl.l he furnished l.v Nation, 
Mate, and local units, must hu preceded by a definite classification of tlie sources 
from which such revenue is to he drawn. 

I In.-, classification will lie liaaed on tlie classification of the unit or units tu which such 
sources are to lie assigned as revenue- producing sources. Shall the State ami district 
and all intervening units he allowed to derive the major portion of their school rev- 
enne from taxes levied on real and personal properly? Shall the State and possibly 
U> 'I'Hiponent politieal cor|ioraii»tis. .oimries. towns, districts; and inumrip«litie« 
ea, h in tnrn.proce.sl to impose in.ome taxes after the lediTal tfoverumem has levied 
n lax on the same incomes? Hither there must he a division of sources of revenue or 
n.lelimte agreement hetween the taxing units as to the total rate and a pro rata division 
of rate and proceed upon the basis of the share of the burden each is to bear. 

It may he urged that such a program. though sound in principle, will prove exceed- 
"‘"I' diflicu'l. if not imitnssjlde. to. effect, in view of tfa- humlmr and variability of 
the units, fa. tors, and cpndilions involved. But we arc roneeruAI here primarily 
with pr.senting a program based upon sound prineiplw. believing that the public 
of America is rapidly awakening to the fact tliat the time for toni|K>rarv expedients 
is past and can l»e trusicl to discover ways and means wherein to put iAto operation 
any program essentially sound. 

The acceptance of any such program brings before us another fundamental prole ' 
cm; namely, what proportion of the cost of any public enterprise should lie borne 

*■"’ «*rion, hy the State, and l>y the loyal .ommuiiitv n*|icrtiYclv* The 
aesser to.this question will he determined hy the answer to' two other questions, 
namely. Ural, to what extent is the enterprise under consideration a National a Stale' 
or a local enterprise; second, to what extent do the inequalities in financial abilitv! 

1,1 midwstauding of and in zeal for the enterprise, require that it he supported and 
controlled hysu|>mor political units. 

In the case of the public schools, although a complete solution remains to he worked 
out the answer may now' l.e staled in general terms. That education is a National 
amlnot merely a Slate concern, no one who realizes the significance of education ' 
“"’I Vf . l, ° “ with present conditions would deny. But, however true this 

may he. the fact-remains tliat l.y Jim f ederal Constitution education is one of the 
functions reserved to the States. It follows, therefore, that the |mhlic schools are 
d.isi imctly State, not National nor local institutions, lii the light of these facts, we 
may say that the State should assume whatever degree of control and support is nec- 
essary to equalize, as far as possible, educational opportunity. 

At (he.proecnt time. 77 per cent of the total revenue for schools ini the Cnited States 
d< ; nvcd l"*! sources. In Massachusetts over 96 per cent is thus furnished. 

A system which entirely ignores local support and control would suffer from lack of 
local interest* direction, and guidance. ^ 

It .is undoubtedly true that neither the.enpport norlhe control of the public schools 
should ha taken over entirely hy tlie State. It is.equally true that equality of edW 
tional opportunity will never he secured until the State provides, supports, and 
controls those factors upon which equality primarily depends, and which, therefore 
may he termed the minimum essentials of educational equality. 

It fawell„known that teachers ’wages constitute the largest single item of sdiool 
expend] t ure l n e very community, and also that as fa the teacher, so is the school;- . 
naco upon the State the entire burden of providing teachers ’.salaries; and the reapon-'-^ 
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^ability of determining what such salaries shall In*, ami existing i*uditinns will ho 
immediately ivyer^Ml. Kadi t'oiiymmiify will endiMvor to h«m ure the host trained 
and. most capable loader available. ami will ho eager to employ teacher* eligjhlo 
by expcriom** and iraiuiug t<* the behest that tin* State allow*. Kvideun* of 

. flu* truth of ihi*a statement- could lie fomidied from States in whirh the salaries of 

* teachers of agrif uhurc and of othfr >|<r« i.tl subjert* an* fumi-hcd by tin* Stan*. * 

I'lidouM'dly the fa » tors whbh. next to the number and quality. of teacher** om. 
pln\ed, dotoimino to the largi*-t d«*crer the equality or inequality of ediM-un'oitaT 
opportunity an* tin* adequacy of su|H‘rvishm, of general administrative n.utrol. and 
of the apparatus directly related to itinrueiion. imdtjdl'ig sm h materials .is textbook* 
alul lahomtoi yapp;tr.»t us. Let the Statu provide, support. »*..wr.d, diroct^md equ.d- . 
ixo those factors, and the present diaoscf <*«lu<;it ioual im*»|ualitios will Km enu* Nitneas- 

* untidy diminidicd. ~ 

Almost as uuivrr.stl as the. lark of local enthusiasm for itirreadug toadies* wh-^a 
. is the mueh greater «i«i» with whirh communities ran hr «»ufhn>cd over the pn-pvt 
, of creeringrtnd maintaining a sHesd building of hioli standards. Lei the State estah- 
lisli a scale vf minimum standards whirh local communities must. moet*iu the tiehlj^* 
of educational enterprise delegated by the state of the local units. . Then place u|wm^ 
local units the responsibility of m<n ting those .*Uiiidard*». Tin* more imjM.rtant itoms 
of expendifurv wbieb would he loft, hy the system uv have proved, to the lor.d 
communities would he the* pn>vidiug.r furnishing. repairing, operating, and main- 
taining of school buildings. The local eomtmmity would ruiisequently he rf*>poii./ > 

* wide also for lh**mt4uf fuel, water, light, powyr, repairs insura ;:<•«*, playgrounds an, | 

play apparatus. - 

Such a division of school burdens and rftponsihility between tin* State and the Im-.tl 
communities having been a^r»*ed upen asjust and ne«e>*ar\\ we may now inquire* 
what, p<;r cent of the total cost <,f public education will such a* policy ; »s we have pm. 
l**?ed place upon the State, jHjd what percent upon tin* bn-al nmitmitiity. 

Those who liave undertaken t.o answer this question thus far have failed for the *n«*-t, 
part to present any principle upon which an answer might he hated. In a number 
of.bulletiusand monographs, it hat been suggested that the State ftirnidi a|f|»roximate|y 
oiuMhird of tint total revouytp required for public schools. 

It would |m» just its sound a priori to suggest on**-half or oiie-tentlt. ft is unneccssi ry, 
however, to he satisfied within a priori or arbitrary answer to thi* question, for we e.m , 
arrive at a scientific answer by determining what per rent of the total cost of public, 
education those items of public ex|n*uditur<Mvhich ought to hn hornA hy tiie Suit** 

^ cqiwtituq*, and what |>er c**ut. those ik*ins which ought to he borne by the local unit 
constitute. . ^ 

- Taking flliiioistw an example, we find that in the year lOlS-id the total expenditure 

for comnmi^ schools was something over 42.5 millions of dollars. Of this total, approx- 
imately <i*2.35 per cent was cxpt.mded on general control, iustructiei^ and certain 
auxiliary ag«mcies rekt^Ml to instruction, such as pupils' atu*ndunce and e«|tiipmeHt 
* instructiouid pur)>o8os; 37. (>5 of the total expenditure was for objects we have 
reserved for local support. , 

This ditision of costs is approximately the same as that for the entire United Suites. 

Iu the year 191(1, of the total moneys devoted to public schools in the UwteiUStatcs, 

. .. 01.39 per cent wa^ expended u|s>n teachers* salartes, U^xtbooks, and other chouses 
; of instruction and general control; ^(ll per cent ujxji new sites, new. buildings, 
equipping, maintaining! and operating school plants, ant! certain miscellaneous i terns 
of the same general classes of expenditures. ' ' ' 1 

It is inevitable that the percentage of tbo total school to venue devoted lb the 
purposes of instruction and the percentage devoted tp buildings and maintenance will 
vary yrith thq State, and 
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dividual Rule* Upon the basis of tho present cmdilious, it seems safe' to wyt h»t 

tl he |m«| portion of the cost which should Ih> home hy the Stale would range hetween «$ 
anti 75 perwnt. 

Km were every sell, ml in the United States provide,! with a properly trained and 
•’ l “” 1 U ‘ H, h, ‘ r ' * ul, ‘ l l uau ‘ supervision, apparatus, and oilier Siale-iimvided 
Jiiiliiice.llie percental? yf <«lal expenditure to ho home hy the Stale would Ini miieh 
laryiT. . Exactly what |kt cent it would In* under these rireumstance* c n not he 
even n.uttlily ,<*timated. It i* possible it might .-.institute an, or even tpore than HO 
|N*r (vni «.f iho total expenditure for puMio school* ! , 

II Will In. urged hy Home that lo place ;* per cent of the re^utsibilitv for the sup. 

port of our public schools upon the State little Tew, than revolutionary To 

•hi. we reply that only the most radical tvfomt .an overcome the flagrant inadeouacies 
.111.1 i >n‘i|tulitir exiNliiut m the sell, ml situation inpracti.nllv every Stale 'in tho 
I nion, and that. further, a. long a. the school, .onlinue to In- all practical intent, 
and pur,N« v local ns. notwithstanding laws, decisions of the Supremo 

< ourl. and pronouncement of edu.vitional theorists contrary. so U m will edu- 

.anonal o|i|N.riuiutic* remain t rurally undemocratic and uneoual 

The Kn.wi.Ms tendon, on .he pari of the .National tioverumont lo recognize educa- 

* “ Y »* PwltwS soh vein ions for puldje schools l.aa 

Issm noted particularly in the account of the Smith-llughes Ael. II may well ho 
ilia, a • ouruderalde sbaiwd the pn,,s.riion of the school burden here advocated to U 
['. ’""V ,n '"' U ^' fr'i'-ouKh' l« he. and in lime will he. assumed hy the Nation 

ll w^ '‘" 7 "!° '* *" ;l0 < ' ,, u | H which has chosen i« cnn.vn, 

..self with the subject of Mate (Nicies of pul, lie school final, tv.' Will, this brief 

< xplauation as lo why no further consideration of l-'edcral aid is given at this point 
we " uly,ur " “ hiul discussion ..f the < l ucstj»n'>.f Stale sources of seh.sd revenues. 

UM1TEI) l-OtlRIBlI.ITIES OK PERMANENT SCHOOL PENDS. * 

Previous pWraphs have made clear that permanent seh.sd funds > W be recog- 
n /..I as negligible filictnrs so far as Itirnishjng any significant .piota of scBrevcnuc* 
<,,k ' h n ; ,t i hd "*• p"!*'* p^nanem school f U „ds 

' £*rr.? e,,PP " r ' fr '"“ in ,h " 1 Indeed, in 

man. a Mate to-day the permanent seh.sd fund continues lo supply the revenue 

w Inch pays for a large share of State superven-jp. and insures communication between 

I » U, ‘ U ;^ 7 r r T" >, “’ th, ‘ «"P r -"*i* *•«- educational authorities. 

may well In, added that a large public endowment for schools gi ves stability and 
morale to the entire system of State finance, serves as a monument to the belief of ' 
^".•rations gone in public cl.ica.ion, and fulfills many other important function* 

I mlonbledlv means should In* provided which will insure lo the State rehool 
endowments a 'sternly and wholes, ,e growth ; for such fynds have been prove* by 
‘ xpcienccpi bccssonnal t.ia sound and effective sy.-em nfschool finance. Neverthe- 
ess, for reason* indicated in paragraphs describing the present condition of these 
funds it would be folly to attempt to provide revenues sullicicntlv large to make 
these funds contributory of a major portion of current school revenues. In a word 
large increments o f State School revooue must come either from taxation or from 
appropriations, sources tho consideration of which will conclude the present study. 

APPROPRIATIONS VERSES TAXATION. 

» ^rfr" the , <,i ' ur8ity ,,f ol,rr ‘‘ n ‘ practices, it would seem there is great need of • 
the results and of tho principles involved in supposing school, 
by btate taxation vrrtut state appropriaUons. Illinois, by an act of her legislature, v 
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and upon the recommendation of the State superintendent of public instruction, 
long ago repudiated in practice the State 2-mill school tax provided for in her ennati- 
tytion, and ‘substituted therefor legislative appropriations? California abolished her 
State school property tax, and draws increasing amounts from State appropriations. 
A bill fathered by the State Department of Education of Minnesota and presented 
to the legislature of 1021 provided for the substitution of a 2-mill tax for existing 
appropriations. Of especial significance is the fact that in the printed report advo- 
eating this measure, it was tinged primarily on the grounds of the change in policy it 
represented. The report stated frankly and with much emphasis that the 2-mill tax 

• would yield no more revenue than was being derived from appropriations. Despite 
the fact that all the States employ appropriations as a method- of providing school 
revenues, whereas only 2!* levy a State school tax of any sort, from the' standpoint 
both of principle and of practical advantages the, balance would seem to he (dearly 

Tin favor of taxation. I.et us consider briefly the facts which seem to justify this 
conclusion. 

Appropriations leave ii to each succeeding legislature to determine what educa- 
tional projects shall be financed by the State antf hmv generous shall be the support, 
given thera^This results in putting into the hands of lavnieu not merely the power 
of proinotij]£oSl)h>cking educational policies, but of determining new lines of eduea- 
- tional devefcpment. Again, as a result of appropriations, the interests of the schools 
frequently fall victims to political jobbery and logrolling. Furthermore, appropria- 
tions, instead of enabling the State school authorities to foster and elevate the system 
as a whole, frequently compel them to expend a large proportion of the Stale revemm 
on special projects. Such special projects frequently are dcteMbryicd not by the 
needs pf the children in the schools, but bv the’special intercSmof the dominant 
political groups. i*or example, in a State which is largely agricultural, extravagant 
appropriations for the support of agricultural education have been secured, whereas 
requests for appropriations for physical education were refused. The folly of such 
procedure is little shoji of tragic in the face of the well-known fact that country 
children are less healthy and physically less developed than city children. 

* A State tax in contrast with; State appropriations provides a stable revenue, and 
) one which can be estimated in advance, because of this fact. State authorities may 
^ map out definite policies in advance, and Van determine in Tflfenf* to what extent 
these policies may be put into effect. A further, .and fr«flj standpoints the 
most, important,- advantage of the State school tax is that ustTfTpop illation, wealth, 
% gund costs of education of a Stale increase, the revenue derived from State school lax 
automatically increases. The proceeds of a State sehj^l tax are, moreover, generally 
credited to soiiie general selmol fund, which may be used for all lawful objects of 
) school expenditure. Such a fund is much broader in its influence than funds devoted 
to a single project . , ' ^ 

* A very serious objection to a State school tax of fi,\c»Lrate is that there is no 
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guaranty that it will furnish the amo.unt of money necessary. This difticuliy may. 
however, be avoided; instead of fixing a definite rate, the laws may provide for the 
levying of a State mill property tax sufficient, to enable the State to fulfill its obli- 
nations, to the schools. This method, as already shown, is employed by New* 
Hampshire, Washington, and Wisconsin. . (See Table 42.) 

It would seem unnecessary to present further arguments in behalf of State taxation 
os the most equitable and satisfactory mqans for providing large school revenues, 
h is possible that the development of a sciebtific system of public taxation will rele- 

iqual property and substitute for such 4 
n^'andj usuries. Nevertheless, such a 
immediate future. Meanwhile the ma- 
property. 




gate to a minor place, taxation on real j 
taxes, taxes on income, profits, sales, occ 
change in poiicy is not likely to take place inUJ 
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Recalling that we have uiged that the State provide approximately 75 per cent of 
«l..«.l coats, let us now try to discover how heavy a burden such a police, if put into 
c-uci-t, won Id place upon the States; or, in other words, what rate of State tax would 
required. \\c shall attempt to aittwer this quest iou for the veur 19 4> 0 In so 
doing, we will employ Burgess's nieOioltof estimating school costs'iu I!> *(7 natnelv 
that the same amount and quality of pul\c education in 1920 as was maintained In 
the l uiteil States in l!H5 will require an increase of luu per cent: Severn v-live per 
(tut of 1 Ins-latter sum we may consider the amount which should be furnished by 
-i h* Males. I he rate «*!* Male school tax required to raise this amount must next bo 
1 » computing t his rate, the following formula may he employed : 

I .et / =rate t<* he determined. 

* — total rusts for public schools in 
ami .vas estimated costs for 1920. 

1 * per rent of ^—amount of supf)ort to he furnished hy the State; * 

revaluation (estimated, true, or assessed ». * 


Then r will equal 


-VX 


100 


l ..v 
; * ' 
r 


lu determining State tax rates, the question at onoe arises what valuation shall be. 
cl. Hus will depend upon the purpose. If it be to show what t he rate would 
” nil present valuations, we must use assessed valuation proper! v subject to State 
ljxainm. 1 he ail vantage of this basis is that it enables one to ,‘ompare the proposed 
•iv rate to be levied by the State with the rates at present levied by the States or by 
" ra communities. There are. however, serious objections to this basis. A valua- 
tion which includes only property subject to State taxation excludes in some States * 
much property subject only to county or district taxation. Again, there is no uni- 
■ trimly among the States as to the per cent of true valuation emploved as the basis 
, 1,s - tW0,J valuation.' -tSomo States provide that assessed valuation shall represent 
list |mt cent of jrue valuation: other States assess certain classes of propertv at 60 
p. r cent or less of true value. Prom this it follows that, if the purpose is to compare * 
he burden that would be imposed upon the States by the system of school support 
i.j stile taxation, the basis must be estimated true value, rather than assessed value, 
t he latest authentic Matemcnt.or estimate of the. true value of ijl taxable properly 
M- i lull furnished by the Census llurcau. These valuations are for the voar lftp and 
isiudory for the year 1920. (Vrtain economists have estimated 
that oue-tlurd is a conservative estimate of the increase i„ ,„n„ev value of taxable 
property in the I nited States - in 1920 oycrihat of 1912. Recognizing that valuations 

!'•' i'! 1 " 1 s " ch a man tier are little better than rough guesses, it will nevertheless 

for ini'* th “‘ the> ’ ar ° ,r " ,t ' h " < ‘ art ‘ r v “ l '*a»»jw of 1920 than valuations estimated 

1. 1 Table 51 three types -of valuation have been emploved: Assessed valuation ax 
repo, -t.sl f„r the year IMIH-IH by the Census bureau; estimated true valuation ’for 
I estimated trup valuation for 1920. That the 1920 valuations emploved in Table 
el are conservative may be seen by comparing those given Hy Keith, (jour, of Nat. 
tally. Assn., yol. 10, No. 4, p; 79.) ft is unnecessary to explain at length the consid- 1 
'•'..ilmns which led to the selection of the I I States included in Table 51. It will bo 
milbcient.to note that tfiev are States which have figured more or less prominently in 
the present account, and IhnUhay represent each of the five major divisions of States. 
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Table 51 . — Estimated school costs for year IMO and rates of taxation necessary to /with 

75 per cent, of same. 

(Amounts in mitypns of dollars; tax rate in mills.) 


w 

Group or Stale. 

Estimat- 
ed school 
cost, 1920.' 

75 tier 
cent of 

Valuation of all taxable 
projicrty. 

Rate iuvcs:ary to pro- 
vide 75 iwr rent of 1920 
costs if levied on valu- 
ations—* 

school 
cost, 1920.* 

'Estimated 

Estimated 

Assessed, 

i Estimated true. 

Assessed, 




'true, 1912.' 

true, 1920.' 

4919.* 

1912 

1920 

1919. 

United State* 

1,210.9 

mi 

175,425. 5 

233,900.7 

9< 025. 1 

5.2 

3.9 

9. M 

North Atlantic 

401.5 

301. 1 

52,333.-9 

09, 77s. 6 

» ;$3, 020. 9 

/ 5. 8 

4.3 

•i. 1 

North Central 

455. 5 

341. G 

07, IfiH. 9 

S9, 55s. 0 

• 35* 137.7 

5.1 

3.8 

3.3 

9.7 

South Atlantic 

79.7 

59. 7 

• 13, 777. h 

18,370.5 
29, 173, S 

*7*084. 1 

4.3 

s t 

South Central 

1 IH. 8* 

. 87.6 

22,030. 3 

10, 250. 5 

• 4.0 

3.0 

s. 5 

Western 

157.1 

117.8 

19,421.9 


*•7,088.2 

0.1 

* 4.0 

to.o 

Alabama 

9.4 

7.0 

2,050.0 

2, 7:cf. 3 

075. 1 

3.4 

2.0 

10. 5 

California 

93.3 

47.5 

8.021.4 

2. 280. 4 

1U,J>97. 9 

» 358. 9 

5.9 

4.4 


Colorado 

13.5 

I&1 

3*04*0 

1,422.1 

4.4 

3.3 


Illinois 

79.0 

59.2 

14,590.4 

19, mi. 9 

2,038.2 

4.1 

:i. 1 
3:0 

22^4 

Iowa 

37.9 

29.4 

7,437.0 

9,910. 1 

1. 144. 4 

4.0 

JU 3 

Massachusetts 

5t.O 

40.2 

5, m 2 

7, 040. 9 

• 5, Kja*. i 

7.2 

5.3 

. 0. 8 

Minnesota...* 

39.0 

29.7 ; 

5,200.9 

7,022.0 

1,919.7 j 

5.0 

4.2 

15.4 

Now York 

139.4 

104.5 

21,912.0 

29, *210. s 

12,531.8 

4.8 

3.6 

s,4 

Tennessee 

12. 2 

9.1 

1,834.3 

2,445.8 

731.3 1 

5.0 

3.7 

3.3 

12.0 



29.0 

0, 552. 2 

8, 730. 3 

3.012. s 
» 412.3 * 

i 

4.4 

9.7 

Vermont J 




3.3 

* 490. 9 

M2. 0 

1 0.8 

5. 1 

8 0 


v Commis. of Etluc. Rep., 1917, 2:53, Table 14. Intimates based on suKKoslion by l)ute« , .s 5 , us explaiii<<l 
n the text premliug this table. 

• » It will be evident from the text that the amounts given in this column are those estimated as mwva'y 
to cover all costs of instruct ion . 

•Commis. of Educ. Rep., 1917, 2:59, Tablc .il. 

• Computed on basis of .133 per cent of I9i2 valuation. Kor Just iliration of this basis, sec text . That » lie 

estimates used in this table arc conservative will be evident if they ure compared with those giver? t.y 
Keith (see J. A. II. Keith, “Can the Cnited States Afford It?-' Jour, of Nat. Kd. Assoc., 10:4, p. 79, Apr , 
IWI )• Some of the estimates In millions of dollars given by Keith are as follows: ' C oiled St at os, ‘25n,57vl : 
Alabama, 3,104.8; California, 12, HW.O; New York, 30 ( :wt>.4. « 

* l^ata taken from Financial Statistics of States. 1919; p. I IS, Table 2*. t’nficrt y subject to s|Ki ial taxes 
is reported only in the case.of the Stales composing the North Atlantic and Western groups. It is mil 
included lit the total valuation of the other groups because this valuation is not reported in the majority 
of thesc^itatcs. 

• ■ * Thefates here given are computed on the basts of evaluation which tifcludes thousands anil hundreds 

of dollaflL consequently they do not agree in all cases with rates which would lie urrived at if cmnpntMl 
on the valuation appearing in this table whieh includes only millions. 

* Assessed valuation of profterty subject to special property lax is included. 

■ * Omitting property subject to special tax. 

• Does not include District of Columbia. 

w Includes 35K.9, valuation of prigierty in t'alifornia subject to special property tax. chiefly corporation 

f ironerty. t'alifornia levies no gcuerul property tax, consei|uently the valuation of xfrecial pro|>eriy is 
wluded here. 

n Valuation of only such property as is subject to special tax. 

11 No at tempt is made to give a rate here ill the case of California, owing to the facts set forth in footnote 
II. The assessed valuation of real and personal properly is not given. The polfcv of providing school 
revenue by a general St^te tax assumes that such a lax would l»e levied on real and personal pn*j>* 
erty. tleneral property to\cs for %hool ptirftoocs ore levied in California hy counties and districts, Imt 
not by the State. * T 

In view of the obsoleteness of the estimated valuations of IUI2, we may well confine 
our consideration : of the rates presented in Table 51. to those computed on the basis 
of assessed valuation for MM!) t and estimated true valuation, 1920. The significance 
of Table 51 may be most easily grasped by noting the highest, the ^median, ami the 
. ^ * . lowest tax rates as computed on 1019 assessed and 1020 true valuations, which. would 
V be required in order to put into effect in the year 1020 our proposal of providing by. 
. State taxation sufficient revenue to. cover 75 per cent of school costs; These rates may 
^ be conveniently present!*! in tabular form. . 
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Tahi.b 52. -Summary of tax mien /irnrnlril in .Table til. 


Kiuik. 


Major „„ j Kteve,,^,, ^^oon.p.-W 


ltM'J assessed. 


11 iplM'Nt 1i».6 *Vtcr n ) 

, i».l fN’orth A tlaii- 

j tie). 

,J,,vrst H.:* (South € VII- 

1 rr«i>. 


n*20 true. 


1K1!> assessed. 


1V20 true. 


3 s f :v, u . , 

liama) and t>.7 ; / 

_ t (Texas). | 

'U ).“ r, "‘ i : 20 ( 


Sumo <vim;<>ptioii of how farthe poliey we are ailvo.-a.ing w»«|,| go toward oi.ualiring 
educational burden*, and thus evening out directly or indirectly nmny other inequal* 
"* ,'. C ‘r u.utional situation, can best be gained by comparing the tax^atea 

pn^n.H rubles 51 an;U2 with tax rates levied by looalcommunituLt d,ep r <S 
n.e Table 2 showed that of 7 New York rural districts studied. » levied a Ef 
■•■re than (■ mills, and I of the 7 levied a tax of nearly lO'miils From i« to 

„, lU pr.,vi.l„ 75. p.,, .l..|,„j 

' T V ' n yvar ' ! ’ ,!, ‘ 20 ,hc " ,lwl rate levied by rural district Varied 

? ■' w- '™ »"»'» . “V «n TZfgSZ 

Mon Of those reforms tn which the present a, -count is chiefly interested wc mav h.m' 

,J " ‘ V^T^' r ^* ,e<1 - n^ Hour^sofiw-hool revenue 

Ins impossible to cons.dcr here phase of the problem oUehool finance at leneth 
However, in preceding paragraphs we have noted a growing 

wealth, incomes, and intangible nrotx>rtv u*„ i ' o lax corporate 

haM ’ toward mliinng the necessity of discovering now - lllw ^ ,• ,, y % 

I- "tally, in view oflhe fact that in l »20 the national expenditures for Wk^includ' 
mg such items as tobacco, snuff, rosmeti.%. perfume ^ 

and soft drinks, were more than 22 times the /f p 8 *"”' 

... our entire history it should be evident that to the sources of sefij Ent^lrE 
suggested might well be added taxes on luxuries. mot revenue already 




c,f!!,T! d 'r . inU r^“ 8 <IW011 a ‘ '“"V* “P° tt »>« P°>»dl*le*e fleets of putting into 
of the fact Z?;r ‘" <>n ' st l,Utos . ,,lc " la j° r tlicsi" of the present account.' In view 

f the fait that the problem of maintaining free schools is fundamentally a financial 
po’leni, it might seem that the most important effects would bo the eumiliration of 
J ’ b , Ur f c " 8: * n °' hCT ««*. ‘he substitution of an cpialixed Wble , 
for a multitude of unequal loads borne in an isolated manner by individual fominum* 
ties. HUt however important such a reform might be it would Xil TT" 
.mporunt than the equalisation of length Of -sol, ool tertns’, *:Hool iiSe and ouJ^ 
of ruction which would result,. Were the . State to pmvide tESt S- 
^7"' “’“"f’ ‘ethers would in many Staten, perhaps eventually toil, EL ? 
in fact, and not merely m at present in theory, employe 0 f f he State Contra** a 
M.oi.1 situation chameteriaed by State equalities toS? tim, 

^ Uy of in8tr ^lion with tlfo situation, which exists tMay fro^olo^ 
fwlo to Massachusetts and from Alabama tn \fainn ■ vrl* ’ , jjV,/ .. Vstud^-MH 
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STATK rOLICIKS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. 

boon made of every State in the Union will the present situation in its entirety be 
known. However, a considerable number of State* have been subjected to study. 
Tables L-to 21 and the accompanying text have revealed the renditions in several 
, of those. It may be added that the situation found in evefy State tbit* far studied 
Lssueh as to make imperative rndiea! reform in State p-dirics of school finance. 

Attempts to bring about change-* as radical as those we an* urging-will meet strong 
oppwition. Such opposition will come Vhiefly from two groups of citizens. Tlio 
first and largest group will he composed of those who insist upon regarding. directing. 
' v "'and financing seh^ds as l.wal institutions. ‘ h is this groupavho will attempt to block 
c'very effort to have their own lorn I eonimunities taxed lor the purpose of providing 
•a general State school fund for the eomnion good. h wijl he necessary U. edmub* 
thest' citizens and all others who regard the institutions of public edm aiiott and the 
^ sources of public revenue from a purely local ami ^dtir-h standpoint. This will involve 
. no small amount ol work. Indeed, it is a tusk of largo iirop.it t ion which will req uire 
the devoted services of jill those who believe in .public education. How nen^sary 
and how effective is legitimate educative propaganda has been shown in the cam- 
paigns for larger school suppose recently conducted in a number of the Stales, notably 
(alidurnin and Texas. The outcry against mounting costs of public education has 
become*, loud and so threatening that all believers in democracy and free (duration 
• must take hyed lest the fields won tor free schools by Mann. I’ernard. and Carter be 
surrendered to ignorance and selfishness. 

The second group wlio will offer formidable opposition to placing all r<*tsof ia-prur* 
tion. or even the costs of teachers* salaries. 41 pin the State, or upon tin* Natim/aml the 
State will he comp»sed of those who sincerely believe that to d<> so will he to kill 
interest in and consequently support of public education. To these vvordiip-rs at 
the shrine of an ancient tetish the reply coiiies that after generations of l>nal support 
aud local control.* the investigator finds the richest nation on the earth denying multi 
l tudesof her children any educational opptrtuni ties and herding thousands uponthouH- 
^ andsof others in dismal and insanitary levels under tlu* tuteiag.* of wreiehedly under- 
paid and proportionately ignorant, untrained, and negative tca< here; finds hundreds of 
communities able to provide luxurious educational facilities with almost no effort, 
while thousands upon thousands. despite heroic exeriious, can imt provide even the 
barest necessities. Such is the outcome of the natioicw'ide pdicy of local suppirt 
and local domination. * 
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